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REpvcTION IN Prices or Gas.—The Boston Gas Light Company reduced 
the price of gas to all consumers, on April first, to $2 per thousand feet, 
Lowell enjoys the luxury of gas light at $1:80 

Cleveland, Ohio, is supplied at $2 per thousand to private consumers, 
and $1°25 to the public lights and buildings. 

At these prices, certainly, people ought to turn on the gas and burn it 
freely- 





EXTENDING THE USE OF GAS. 





It is with great pleasure that we are able to chronicle an event that, in 
this vicinity at least, marks a new departure in the conduct of the gas Susi- 
ness, 

During the past two weeks there has been given in the city of Brooklyn 
a course of lectures upon the proper method of preparing food for family 
use, or, in other words, proper cooking. For seveaal years there has been 
much attention paid to this subject in London ; and schools have been es- 
tablished in connection with the Kensington Museum, for the purpose of 
instructing classes in this most important branch of domestic economy, and 
many of those graduating from these classes devote themselves to teaching. 
One of these graduates, Miss M. 8. Dod, arrived in New York last winter, 
and delivered several courses of lectures to very large classes composed of 
ladies and misses. The aptness for teaching, the thorough attention to 
every detail, the neatness, and the successful result, exemplified in the va- 
rious dishes which were prepared and cooked before the classes, rendered 
the whole matter very interesting as well as instructive ; since then similar 
lessons have been given in Philadelohia, with great success. But the point 
to which we would particularly draw attention is that, in every case, all the 
cooking was done with Gas fuel—Miss Dod being well aware that much 
better results can be obtained by the use of gas than by any other fuel. 

In view of thesu facts, the managers of the various gas companies in the 
City of Brooklyn united in an arrangement to secure the services of Miss 
Dod for a series of free public lectures in that city. These have been emi- 
nently successful, being well attended, replete with interest, and, at the 
same time, giving to many people, who would not otherwise be reached, a 
knowledge of the practical advantages of gas for domestic purposes other 
than those of illumination, 

The result isa very large enquiry for information as to the use of gas 
stoves for cooking. Among other lectures delivered there were three given 
before the young ladies of Packer Institute, about seven hundred in num- 
ber ; and we venture to assert that the benefits resulting from this instruc- 
tion, to future households, will be equal to those derived from the study 
of all the ‘‘ ologies ” on the list of studies of that institution. 


This movement, on the part of the gas companies, is an eminently pro- 
per one. The time is, we believe, near at hand when the sale of gas will of 
necessity be reduced to business principles. The manufacture is daily 
becoming reduced more and more to a scientific precedure ; but this is not 
enough. The sale isa commercial affair, and those responsible for this 
part must adopt exactly the same course as any other manufacturing corpo- 
ration, viz. : take such measures as will secure the largest possible amount 
of sales. In times past it may have answered to sit up in the dignity and 
grandeur which is due to so important a branch of manufacture and trade, 
and quietly wait for customers to solicit the privilege of being served ; but 
methods have changed in transacting all kinds of business, and the spirit 
of the present age can best be met by taking the lead, and not by standing 
back. A man who would be successful in trade to-day makes known the 
fact, in every legitimate way, that he has something to sell, takes care to 
instruct the purchaser in the proper use of his commodity, seeks business, 
and when he gets it takes all reasonable care to keep it. 1f any gas mana- 
ger doubts this, let him investigate the single item of the sale of kerosene 
oil and lamps in his own district. The first and prime necessity to manage 
business on this plan, is to place the whole establishment, plant, employ- 
ees, and capital on an honest, fair working basis ; be contented with a fa r 
manufacturer’s profit, and then go for the business, We would call atten. 
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tion to the admirable address of Mr. John West, of Maidstone, in another 
column, upon this very point. 

He speaks from long experience, and practical knowledge. Many com- 
panics may greatly improve their results, by a judicious attention to the gas 
fitting business, whether carried on by themselves or not. A few practical 
hints and instructions to gasfitters would surely bear good fruit, and their 
agency could be easily made available, in greatly extending consumption, 
if they were kept properly posted as to the best appliances for using gas. 








Progress of the Electric Light. 





Our article on this subject has been decreasing in length, and perhaps 
also in interest, for some time past, but the fault is not ours. Paucity of 
news in this direction has been the sole cause of the degeneracy, and we 
feel sure that the day is not far distant when we shall have no more pro- 
gress to report. We have always predicted, even during the height of suc- 
cess, the death of electric lighting, and our prophecy is not far short of be- 
coming verified. Although not actually dead it is slowly dying; it is even 
now in its last struggles, and has retired from active public life some time 
since. Professor Edison stepped in at one time and administered a cordial, 
but its effect only lasted for a time, and when it wore off the weakness was 
greater than before. Quack medicine was not what was wanted, but it was 
what was administered, and the sequence can hardly surprise even the 
would-be electrical physician. Gas light treated electricity contemptuous- 
ly, and awaited time and opportunity, which were not long in presenting 
themselves, to show the public the superiority which a useful invention 
has over a philosophical toy. Notwithstanding the want of success, or we 
might say decided failure, which has met the attempts at introducing elec- 
tric lighting, some scientists are still devoting considerable attention to its 
improvement, especially those who have interests at stake. Dr. Siemens 
has been evolving a new regulator, and he read a descriptive paper on its 
construction and use before the Physical Society at a recent meeting. 

The prime element of success in the subdivision of a current is that each 
branch shall be of unifurm intensity. Dr. Siemens proposes to overcome 
this difficulty by passing the current through a fine steel wire 1-20 M.M. 
thick. Suspended over this strip is a fine spindle held by an insulated 
support, and so arranged that it sinks or rises according to the bending of 
the wire. On the top of the spindle is a small metallic plate, which, as the 
apparatus changes position, causes contact with springs set radially around. 
By the contact being made and broken, resistance coils are taken in or 
thrown out of circuit as the case may be. The instrument is extremely 
sensitive, a rise of one degree F. being sufficient to throw two or three of 
these coils in circuit. The action of course follows the well-known law 
that the temperature varies as the square of the current, and this of course 
increases its sensibility. 

Some of Mr. Edison’s results were disputed by the Doctor, and we do 
not wonder at this, as the electrical mysteries which have lately been 
brought forth in America could never breathe in British atmosphere, 

The experiment which are being carried out at the National Museum are 
far from giving satisfactory results; but the authorities do not seem in 
clined to admit this fact. In the meantime the experiments are to be sus- 
pended until next winter—a convenient way of shelving a disagreeable 
subject.—Journal of Artificial Light and Sanitary Gazette. 





The Present Status of the Metric System. 
——— 

From a statistical table recently constructed by M. D. Malarce, and pub- 
lished in Comptes Rendus, it appears (1) that the decimal metric system of 
weights and measures is now established legally and obligatory in 18 
States, comprisivg a population of 236.6 millions of inhabitants (these 
States are France and colonies, Belgium, Holland and colonies, Germany, 
Sweden, Norway, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Roumania, 
Greece, Brazil, Columbia, Ecuador, Peru, Chili, and the Argentine Re- 
public) ; (2) that it is made legally optional in three States, having a popu- 
lation of 75.6 millions, viz., England, Canada, and the United States; (3) 
that it is admitted in principle, or partially for customs, in five States, with 
343.6 millions of inhabitants, viz., British India, Russia, ‘'urkey, Vene 
zuela, and Hungary; (4) and that, altogether, the system is established 
obligatory, or optionally, or in principle, in 26 States, comprising 655 muil- 
lion inhabitats. Four States have different systems, decimal as to multiples 
and divisions, but based on another unit than the meter. They comprise 





North British Association of Gas Managers. 


—— 
Mr. D. Bruce Peebles (Edinburgh) read the following paper on 
GOVERNORS FOR PUBLIC LAMPS AND STAIR-LIGHTS. 


If we visit the seat of any of our manufacturing industries, and have the 
privilege of seeing the machinery employed, and watching the various pro- 
cesses connected with almost any kind of business, we can scarcely fail to 
note the extraordinary economy which pervades a well-conducted estab- 
lishment. Indeed, it is now seldom that we see success attend the 
efforts even of the cleverest, if economy be lost sight of. The truth of the 
proverb, ‘‘A penny saved is a penny gained,” is exemplified in every 
direction in which we turn, and the stimulating effect of honest competi- 
tion is noticeable as being of all things the best for inducing economical 
efforts, and leading us to gather up the fragments, so that nothing may be 
lost. 

In gas manufacture, economy may be said to present itself in three 
different forms—first, in getting the greatest yield of gas out of a ton of 
coal with a minimum of working expenses ; secondly, in utilizing all the 
bye-products, so that as much as possible may be made out of them ; and, 
thirdly, in the using of the manufactured article in the best and most eco- 
nomical manner. 

Under the tirst head may be included the mechanical stoker of Mr. Foulis, 
the Aitken and Young process, Mr. Hislop’s new process for regenerating 
spent lime, and, generally, every mechanical and chemical improvement 
tending to cheapen the manufacture. 

Under the second head may be classed those scientific discoveries from 
which spring the application to industrial uses, of the residual products of 
the distillation of coal, such as naphtha, benzole, sulphate of ammonia, an- 
iline dies, etc., and as a notable instance of the rise in value of residual 
products from these causes, I may, in passing, call your attention to what 
appeared only lately in the pages of the Journal of Gas Lighting, in refer- 
ence to Bradford. Between seven and eight years ago the old Bradford 
Gas Company agreed, by contract, to sell the whole of their ammoniacal 
liquor for £800 a year. A short time ago the contract expired, and instead 
of £800 the corporation was offered £10,600 a year for it. 

Under the third head we may class improvements in the distributory 
apparatus, such as gasholders, valves, pipes, fittings of all kinds, governors, 
burners, reflectors, and every appliance by which the gas may be distributed 
and consumed with the greatest economy. Inconnection with this part of 
the subject, the genvral public is equally interested with the gas engineer, 
because not only economy, but health, has to be considered, as we all know 
that gas which is not properly consumed is not only wasted, but vitiates the 
atmosphere, and renders our dwellings unhealthy. 

Gas managers are now looking into this branch of the subject much more 
than they used to do, and the popular lectures which are frequently given 
by them show that they are really anxious to let the public know the best 
methods of consuming gas, that it is not pleasant for them to make a good 
article and see it wasted, even though they be paid for it, and that gas 
economy should not be considered by them only within the gates of the gas 
works, but should have their attention from retort to burner. It will be a 
good thing for the public when the supervision of the gas manager is ex- 
tended to the internal fittings, on to and including the burner. That this 
will come, I have no doubt, and then the ‘‘ gas-burner man,” whom we all 
know so well, will vanish from the scene, and bad fittings and jumping 
lights will no more be known. 

It cannot be doubted that there is an enormous annual waste from leak- 
age, bad burners, and excessive pressure, and it is to this part of the subject 
of gas economy—viz., the controlling of pressure—that I have been apply- 
ing myself for a number of years past. 

From the circumstance that I have long been largely engaged in the man- 
ufacture of gas governors, including those for public lamps, in which, of 
course, the governor is required for controlling the consumption of gas at a 
single burner only, I often have been asked by friends if I could not make 
some reliable and yet simple lamp governor, in the construction and use of 
which leather and liquid could be dispensed with ; and, after many experi- 
ments, I believe I have succeeded in doing so, To-day I have the privilege 
of showing you the result of my labors in that direction, and you will ob- 
serve from the drawing that the lamp governor I now bring before you is 
of the simplest construction. 


It consists of a hollow flanged cone, resting on a needle-pointed stud, and 


471 million inhabitants, and are Switzerland, Mexico, Japan, and China. | Working in a cylinder to which the flange of the cone 18 accurately fitted. 
To these may be added some mediocre States, with various systems, non- | The needle point is set exactly under the valve seat, and keeps the apex of 


decimal and non-metric. 
population of civilized States, comprising 1,180,000,000 inhabitants, legally 
recognize the decimal metric system of weights and measures, 
part of this progress has been made in recent years. 


It appears, then, that in 1878 more than half the | 
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the cone always in position, so that the valve cannot, by any means, get 
out of its proper place ; while, at the same time, the greatest freedom of 
action is allowed to the cone. The simplicity of the apparatus is such that 
there seems to be scarcely a possibility of it getting out of order, and the 
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only bad thing about it, from a manufacturer’s point of view, is that it will | 

last for ever. You will observe from the drawing that there are two lateral | 
openings, A A, in the case, one below and anoth- 

er above the flange of the cone. These are con- 

nected by a vertical passage, B, and it is through 

this passage that the gas is supplied to the burn- 

er when a varying consumption is required, either 

for lamps, or for stoves, or gas fires—the appara- 

tus is made larger when applied to the latter. A 

small conical-pointed screw is used to open or 

close the top lateral passage, the use of this screw 

being to vary or adjust the quantity of gas deliv- 

ered at the burner. By simply turning the screw, 

any modification in the size of the flame or flow 

of gas can be readily obtained. When the size of 

flame and flow of gas are required to be constant, 

as in public lamps, the best and simplest arrange- 

ment is to dispense with these passages, and 

pierce a small hole, C, in the hollow cone. The 
size of the hole regulates the flow of gas, which, 

once being adjusted, a constant and unvarying 
discharge may be depended on. 

The action of the instrument is as follows :—As 
soon as the stopcock is opened, the gas fills the 
interior of the cone, and momentarily closes the 
valve ; but, finding its way by the vertical pas- 
sage, or through the hole, C, in the cone, it 
reaches the chamber above the cone. The cone 
is, therefore, now surrounded by gas of the same 
pressure, and, having nothing to support it, falls, 
and lets gas pass to the burner. But this only 
takes place to an extent that allows a difierential 
pressure to be established, sufficient to support 

j the cone, which is then equilibriated between 
two pressures, and the difference between these 
two pressures remains constant, however niuch 
the initial pressure of the gas may vary, unless, 

of course, it gets so low as not to be able to raise the cone. It follows, 
therefore, that a constant flow of gas will be maintained under varying 
pressures, and, although larger burners be used, no more gas will be 
allowed to pass than what the governor has been adjusted to deliver, 
Whenever the initial pressure of the gas is increased, there will be a greater 
difference of pressure between the gas below the cone aud that above it, 
and the cone will at once rise until the equilibrium is again established. 
Should the initial pressure be decreased, there will be less pressure below 
the cone, which will at once fall, and again restore the equilibrium, so that 
the valve is opened by a decrease and closed by an increase of the initial 
pressure, by this action establishing a constant flow of gas under every 
change of the initial pressure, and that notwithstanding the size of the 
burner be changed. 

It must be understood that when a larger burner is employed the pres- 
sure at the point of ignition is diminished, and vice versa, so that to get 
the best results a burner of a size suitable to give the desired pressure 
should be used, or the regulating screw or hole adjusted to suit any partic- 
ular burner which may be wished. But with burners obtained from any 
good maker there will be no perceptible difference of the size of the flame, 
and no difference at all in the consumption, although the burners be 
changed, if the same number of burner be put in, which is not the case 
when the ordinary leather diaphragm governor is used. It is this peculiar- 
ity which forms the characteristic difference between this class of governor 
and the well-known flexible diaphragm governor, which I have so long 
manufactured. With the leather diaphragm governor, a constant pressure 
is maintained, with a varying volume or discharge if the burner be changed. 
With this new governor a constant volume or discharge is maintained, with 
a varying pressure if the size of the burner be changed. This makes it 
especially valuable to gas companies who supply gas to public lamps and 
stair-lights, at a fixed charge. Both are liable to be tampered with, either 
by putting on larger burners, or by widening the holes of burners wiick 
may be so securely fixed that they cannot be taken out readily. 

I may here explain, in regard to stair-lignts, that our English friends 
will scarcely appreciate the meaning of such aterm, and in case the re- 
marks now made may not be understood by those south of the Tweed, I 
may simply state what you all so well know—that ‘‘stair-lights” are 
peculiar to the Scotch system uf building dwelling houses in flats, now 
being introduced into some districts of London, and the “‘stair-lights” are 
for the general benefit of the in-dwellers of each tenement, the gas used 
being paid for by them coilectively. No meter being used, there is every 
inducement to burn the gas longer than the hours stipulated for in the 














contract with the gas company, and also to put on larger burners than 
those upon which the contract for lighting is based. 

It now remains for me to put the governor in action, and show you that 
it does all I have said it can do; and by contrasting it with one of my ordi- 
nary lamp governors, you will be able at once to see the difierence of their 
behavior, when tried under the same conditions, 

You will notice that when I subject the ordinary governor to different 
initial pressures, the flame keeps steady and without variation. The gasis 
consumed at a certain pressure, which does not vary, whatever variations 
of pressure may take place in the main supply pipe; but if I take out the 
burner, and put in one of a larger size, we at once get a much larger flame, 
but still burning at the same pressure as before. 

If I now take one of the new governors, and subject it to the same 
test, we observe that the flame remains constant, with every variation 
of the initial pressure, the same as with the ordinary governor; but if I 
put in a larger burner we do not get a larger flame, as in the former 
case, but we get exactly the same volume of gas issuing at a lower 
pressure. 

There is nothing new in the principle of this instrument. It was dis- 
covered long ago by Leslie, and, independently, I believe, afterwards by 
Giroud, Since then there have been many varieties of this kind of 
governor manufactured, but none have been so successful as Giroud’s 
Glycenrine Rheometer, which most of you have, no doubt, seen and 
tested, ? 

It would have afforded me much pleasure to have given an account of a 
few of the best of these inventions, and to have explained them by the help 
of drawings ; but, as I had no intention of being here to-day as a speaker, 
until I lately heard from our respected Secretary that he was much in 
want of papers, so little time was left at my disposal that I had to abandon 
the idea, 

I hope, however, at some future time to go more fully into the subject, 
and to show also some further improvements in station and district gov- 


ernors. 
DISCUSSION, 


Mr. Hislop—We are frequently startled at the announcement of inven- 
tions which promise to revolutionize the whole system of artificial illumin- 
ation, but we fail to realize them ; we have merely the announcement that 
some grent thing has been discovered. Here, however, we have an instru- 
ment for the regulation of gas pressure, which, I am bound to say, will 
revolutionize our system of public lighting. This instrument I have care- 
fully submitted to the most severe tests that I could conceive, both as to 
the quantity of gas and pressure, and I could find no appreciable variation, 
Engineers have long expressed the desire to have an instrument that would 
give the same quantity of gas with different sizes of burners. To attain 
this has hitherto been the great difficulty. My experience of Mr. Peebles’ 
governors has been that, while they are sent out at the beginning of the 
year all properly adjusted, accidents happen to the burners; the lamp- 
lighter takes them out, and for them substitutes others, and we generally 
find that those which have been substituted are not in favor of corporations; 
then, besides, the oil from the diaphragm gets down upon the valve, inter- 
feres with the action, and the mechanism thus becomes choked. This new 
governor seems to meet all requirements for public lighting. No longer 
will the surreptitious user of gas be enabled to get an increased quantity 
for the money he is paying ; and if he substitutes a larger burner than that 
provided, he will perhaps have a slightly diminished quantity instead of 
the quantity he might expect. In this instrument we see the work of a 
philosophic mind and true mechanician. The instrument is unique in 
jtself, of very small bulk, and altogether beautiful. It will, I have no doubt, 
meet all the requirements of those who use gas light, and it will obviate the 
use of meters in the future. The instrument is ‘‘a thing of beauty,” andI 
believe it will be ‘‘a joy forever.” 

Mr. M’Gilchrist—The paper which we have just listened to by Mr. 
Peebles is, like all his former productions, very concise, and characterized 
by great ability. I may state that Mr. Peebles sent me one of his govern- 
ors some time ago, with a view of testing its qualities, and giving the re- 
sults of these tests to this meeting. I had the pleasure of a visit from Mr, 
Young, of Clippens, and Mr. Smith, of Helensburgh. We all tested the 
governor, and on comparing notes we found that the instrument performed 
its work in substantially the following manner : 


With the Burner. 


With a pressure of 10-10ths, consumption at the rate of 2°76 feet per hour, 
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Without the Burner. 


With a pressure of 10-10ths, consumption at the rate of 2°73 feet per hour. 
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You will observe that, without the burner, at 4 inches of pressure there 
was really less consumption than when burning under a pressure of 10-10ths 
with the burner. That clearly proves that the instrument is capable of 
doing its work well, And it is constructed of one of the most durable 
materials that we have, and will last for a long time. Ultimately, I be- 
lieve, it will take the place of the average meter system. This is a flow 
regulator, which is said to consume a certain quantity of gas per hour, with 
a certain standard illuminating power. If the gas company reduce the 
illuminating power, a greater quantity of gas will be consumed, and vice 
versa, if the company manufacture gas of a higher illuminating power than 
that at which the standard of the average governor is set, they will get the 
benefit in having a decreased consumption in consequence of the increase 
in the illuminating power. I have no doubt Mr. Peebles’ governor will 
become very famous, and will supersede other governors in which leather 
is used. 

Mr. M’Crae—I would not be dcing justice to Mr. Peebles if I did not say 
a word. I have devoted many years to regulators, and lamp regulators 
especially, and with some degree of success, and I may say if I had had the 
one which I now see before me, I never would have had a leather one. 
That is putting it shortly. I nave never, in all my experience, seen any- 
thing approaching this instrument so suited for the purpose for which it 
has been made. I have never seen the instrument till to-day, and I have 
never had the pleasure of testing it; but it is bound to give results similar 
to those which we have seen and heard read. And supposing I had not 
seen or heard anything else to-day, I should have felt my visit to St. 
Andrew’s largely rewarded in witnessing the experiments with this pretty 
little instrument, and in listening to a paper so full of instruction. I have 
great pleasure in expressing my approval of the instrument; and I trust 
Mr. Peebles will be largely rewarded for the great thought, consideration, 
and expense which must have been the cost of bringing out such a perfect 
little instrument. 


Mr. Young—TI have scarcely anything to add, with this exception—that 
Mr. M’Gilchrist gave the whole three of us the credit of being at the testing 
at the one time. Such was not the case, because I made the experiments, 
so far as I was concerned, personally, and some days before Mr. M’Gilchrist 
and Mr. Smith. It was some days afterward that we compared results, 
and J was much pleased to find they were substantially identical. I sub- 
mitted the instrument to the most severe tests, and, do my best, could not 
get it to vary, either with or without the burner. I may remark that I am 
thoroughly convinced that the principle on which this instrument is con- 
structed is the most perfect principle possible. Nine or ten months ago I 
had a conversation with Mr. M’Gilchrist, and a similar idea was then 
suggested to us, the only difference being that, instead of having a little 
cone with an orifice at the cap, I proposed to use a flat disc with a hole in 
the orifice, working in acylinder. I think there is not the least doubt that 
this will supersede all modes of regulating the quantity to be consumed 
by street lamps and stair-lights. The instrument has, further, this advan- 
tage, that it is not only a mere governor with a given sized burner, but a 
fiow-regulator, which prevents any variation in the consumption, whether 
you use a larger or smaller burner. The apparatns is so essentially 
correct in its mechanical details that I believe it will be reduced to even 
less space than that which it now occupies. If the flow measurer could be 
reduced in size by constructing it in the form of a burner with a movable 
disc, such as I have just indicated, I have not the least doubt that it would 
be very extensively employed, and with very great advantage, by parties 
having various flats. 

Mr. Macpherson—I feel greatly indebted to Mr. Peebles for his inge- 
nious little instrument, and I have no doubt it will be found to be of 
great advantages to gas companies generally. We are considerably in- 
debted to Mr. Peebles for many improvements, and perhaps he might 
add to our obligations by favoring us with a little instrument that will 
record the number of hours that a lamp burns—that would start when the 
gas was turned on and stop when it was turned off, and then we would 
have the exact voluine and the exact number of hours, and thus we could 
arrive at a perfect calculation of the quantity of gas consumed in public 
lighting. 

The President—I may say that Mr. Peebles sent me the other day one of 
his little instruments. I had not time to put it to the test, so as to bring 
results to this meeting, but I did try it, and from the reports of other gen- 
tlemen, I think we may take it as a settled fact that this instrument is one 
which will fulfill the duty required of it—namely, to give a constant quan- 
tity of gas with an inconstant pressure. 

Mr. Watson—How does the cost of it compare with the old regulator? 

Mr Peebles—Well, I want to manufacture them as cheaply as the others 
ifI can. I am exceedingly obliged to you all for your kindly expressions 
of appr val of this little governor. It has cost me a gocd deal of thought, 
time, and labor ; but the expressions of approval from so many of you are 
quite a sufficient reward for anything Ihave done, With regard to the re- 





mark by Mr. Macpherson, I may state that what he suggested is a thing 
which I expected to have been able to have shown you to-day, attached to 
the governor, bnt which, owing to pressure of time, I was unable to com- 
plete. On some future occasion I trust to be able to submit a governor 
with a timepiece attached, and to give a full description of it. 

On motion of Mr. James Whimster, a cordial vote of thanks was given to 
Mr. Peebles. 








[Orriciat Report.—Continued from page 153. | 


THE NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS, 


Heup at Boston, Fes. 19, 1879. 
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Mr. Forstall—The referees used one burner for from sixteen to twenty 
candle power. 

Major Dresser—Does not the board of trade furnish a sixteen and eighteen 
candle standard ? 

Mr. Forstall—I think not ; Mr. Sugg makes the burner, and the referees 
only use one. Mr. Sugg sells the sixteen and the eighteen burner. 

Major Dresser—I have certainly seen Mr. Sugg’s test burner—one six- 
teen and one eighteen—certified by the board of trade. 

Mr. Forstall—Certainly ; they are certified as copies of the standard 
which they suggest, but they are not suggested by the referees, They use 
one standard for all gases—except cannel coal gas. 

Col, Armington—I think this thing was wound up by Col. Stedman’s 
statement, when he told us about the ‘‘ intensity of the zones.” That winds 
itup, It puts mein mind of what was said by a backwoodsman on one 
occasion. One of his comrades had the misfortune to get very badly 
wounded by the premature discharge of a rifle. The surgeon had him in 
charge, and this friend thought he would go up and see howhe was getting 
along. The surgeon met him at the door, and, with a liberal use of latin, 
convinced him that ‘‘the thing was up.” The man went back, and, when 
he met one of his confreres, he says, ‘‘ there is no chance for Joe at all; 
for I have been to see the doctor, and he says there is no hope for him; the 
latin parts of his bowels are all blown away.” 

Col. Stedman—I was not aware that I was wandering so far from the un- 
derstanding of my hearers. I had forgotten, when I made the remarks, and 
used the word which seems to be so foreign to my friend’s ordinary dialect 
—I might have explained it had I not forgotten the fact that the gentleman 
has been absent from New England for some time, and he naturally must 
have dropped words of that calibre out of his mind. I am Very sorry for 
having used language unintelligible to him. I stand corrected. 

The President—Mr. Greenough has extended an invitation to the mem- 
bers of the Association to visit the Boston Gas Works at any time when it 
may be their pleasure to do so. What action will you take in regard to the 
matter? Shall the invitation be accepted for to-morrow morning at ten 
o'clock. 

There being no objection, the invitation was accepted for that hour. 

The President—Will it be the pleasure of the Association to hold an 
evening session in these rooms ? 

The Secretary—I move that we hold an informal evening session. 

Mr. M. S. Greenough—I do not think we have ever been able to hold an 
evening session that amounted to anything. If we want to have another 
session we have all day to-morrow to do it in. I hope there will be no 
evening session held here to-night. 

The Secretary—Several gentlemen will be about the hotel, and would 
like to be here together to-night. There will be some new methods of 
burning gas, and of using gas for fuel, shown. I have a gas stove that I 
intend to send for, and let the gentlemen see it; and I think that some of 
us can employ the time very pleasantly here in the evening. ‘The other 
room will be closed, or will be for the use of the public. Wecan meet in 
this room in an easy way. I would not make any motion to that effect, but 
I would say this ; that considerable time has been expended on this sub- 
ject, a very important one indeed, and some of the gentlemen would like to 
hear some remarks from those who have used oil for enriching. It has 
been an important subject—the relative values of cannel coal and of oils as 
enrichers. It has come before the meeting of the Gas Club, and the dis- 
cussions have been very interesting. There seems to be a very great inter- 
est taken in the subject. I would like to hear some discussion upon it be- 
fcre we leave. 

As there is no mention made of the semi-annual meeting in the by-laws, 
I would move that that meeting be held in August next, and that the whole 
subject, of fixing the time and place of meeting, and of making the neces- 
sary arrangements, be referred to the board of directors. 

The President—You hear the motion of the Secretary, that the semi-an- 
nual meeting of the Association be held in August next, and that the ar- 
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rangements for the holding of it, and the fixing of time and place be left 
with the board of directors. 

A vote was taken, and the ferogoing motion was adopted. 

Mr. M. 8S. Greenough—I think, Mr. President, we may settle this ques 
tion of a burner. I offer this resolution : 

‘* Resolved, That it is the sense of this Association that the burner mark- 
ed ‘D,’ in the last series of burners made by Mr. Sugg, be the one which 
shall be ordinarily used in the tests made by the gas companies represented 
in this Association,” 

It might be well to put in there that it is the London Referees’ burner. 

Mr. Cushing—I should object to the resolution ; and I have various and 
good reasons for doing so. I recollect, before I was connected with this 
Association, a very hard tussle that was made with the legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, in making a law that should be acceptable to all 
the gas companies of the State. Now, Mr. President, the result of the 
combination. I might say, with all the gas companies, and with all the 
legislatures of Massachusetts, was this, ‘‘that the standard by which gas 
should be measured in Massachusetts, was a fifteen-hole argand burner, 
with seven inch chimney,” and it should be, beside that, the burner best 
adapted to the gas made by the company furnishing the gas. Now, I am 
willing to stand by that standard. We have stood by it for more than 
twenty years, we will say, in round numbers; I do not wish to have the 
stand: rd altered. I am going to use a Sugg burner, because I understand 
he makes a burner that is adapted to twenty-candle gas. 

Mr. Greenough—Do I understand you to say that his burner is better 
than the one you are now using ? 

Mr. Cushing—No, sir; I am using a very poor burner at present. 

A member—About adapted to the standard of gas you are making. 
(Laughter. ) 

Mr. Cushing—The resolution which the gentleman offers will affect the 
manufacture of my gas most decidedly. It is now according to the Massa- 
chusetts staudard ; and tue Massachusetts standard is the English stand- 
ard, and itis the standard of the world. I object to the resolution, de- 
cidedly. 

The President—Gentlemen ; are you ready for the question ? 

Col. Armington—I hope that the resolution will pass. Our friend Mr. 
Cushing’s remarks have put me in mind of a celebrated lawyer who 
pleaded a care in Wisconsin, and he cited very many of the best authori- 
ties to show that his construction of the law was correct. His opponent, 
being a lawyer of that state, and rather of a stump orator, in replying to 
him, said he thought that was all very well—all those things that had been 
quoted from the English authorities ; but he wanted to know what that had 
to do with the law of Wisconsin. It is just so with friend Cushing’s ideas. 
If the State of Massachusetts has adopted a standard, the other states of 
New England have not done it, and the other states of the United States 
have not done it all. If, by simply passing this resolution, we are going 
to disarrange the few photometric experiments made with the apparatus of 
some of the Massachusetts gas companies, I do not know why that need 
deter us. Perhaps, if the experse is very heavy to friend Cushing, there 
might be some way provided to defray that expense for him, or to get a 
new burner for him. It seems to me we should use a standard. 

Mr. M.S. Greenough—I do not mean an establisbed standard which is 
to test ull gases in this State. I distinctly say that you cannot make a 
‘* hard and fast ” standard on this subject at all, But as long as there is a 
sentiment among the gentlemen present that they would like to have a 
standard burner, in making their tests, so that they may know what they 
are about in making comparisons, I have drawn up this resolution : 

“ Resolved, That it is the sense of this Association that the ‘‘ London 
Referees’ burner,” or the one marked ‘ D,’ in the series of burners made 
by Mr. Sugg, be the one ordinarily used by the gas companies represented 
by this Association in making comparisons.” 

Col. Armington—I should add—‘‘and is hereby recommended by the 
engineers of this Association.” 

Mr. M. S. Greenough—This Massachusetts standard is a perfectly correct 
one ; but that does not interfere with this resolution. When that question 
was brought before the legislature, many companies in this State were 
making fourteen candle gas, and some twenty, and some sixteen. It would 
have been ridiculous to hold all the companies to make and compare their 
gas by the same standard burner. The great majority are now making about 
sixteen candle gas. The object of the resolutiou is that gentlemen ordinar- 
ily may make that burner the standard, so that we may know just what we 
are talking about, in comparing with each other the quality of our gases, 

The President—The question is on the passage of the resolution. 

Mr. Greenough read the resolution, as follows : 

‘* Resolved, That it is the sense of this Association that the ‘‘ London 
Referees’ burner,” the one marked ‘D,’ in the last series of burners made 
by Mr. Sugg, be the one that is ordinarily used in tests made by gas com- 








panies among themselves for the purposes of comparison.” 





The vote was taken upon the foregoing resolution, and the resolution was 
adopted. 

The President—I have the pleasure of introducing to you Mr. F.C. 
Sherman, of New Haven, who has prepared a short paper upon ‘‘ The 
Tests of Meters.” 

Mr. Sherman—I have heretofore read a paper calling attention to meters— 
that greater care should be paid to them; and, as a supplement to that 
paper, I would like to say a word in regard to the tests of our meters for the 
last year. We have tested 1440, and spproved, as correct, 984—register- 
ing against the consumer, 59 ; against the company, 375. 

STATEMENT OF METRES TESTED DURING YEARS— 
1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 1877. 1878° 


Number tested............ aishbianere 3097 2371 1111 971 2184 1440 
$e  PROVed OORTOOE, . «5 J sa 2520 1898 917 655 1572 984 
‘‘ registeringagainst cons’r 88 33 14 58 60 59 
= = ‘“  gasco. 477 433 173 238 537 375 
o *CROU BY GUN. esl. s'.a-08% 12 7 7 20 15 22 


Last year the greater part of the error in registration against the gas 
company was from 5 to 6 per cent. on the meter ; 53 of the 375 being from 
10 to 12 per cent. out of the way. 

In the previous years, when the testings first commenced, a much larger 
proportion were 10 per cent. and over in error. 

The President—It is suggested that this paper be published with the ta- 
ble of statistics which has been prepared. 

Mr. Cabot—I would like to inquire of Mr. Sherman if he has any know- 
ledge of the age of these meters which he tested. 

Mr. Sherman—Yes, sir; Ihave. They were comparatively old meters. 
We have not had oceasion to buy new meters for the last three or four years. 

Mr. Cabot—Any particular manufacture of meters ? 

Mr. Sherman—Our meters are mostly confined to the make of two man- 
ufacturers. 

Mr. Cabot—And what did you find out as to the particular cause. Was 
it in the diaphragms ? 

Mr. Sherman—Yes, sir, in part. The greatest complaint in regard to 
them was leaking in the packing. 

Mr. Cabot—Was it the valves ? 

Mr. Sherman—Yes, sir; the valves wanted cleaning, perhaps. 

Mr. Cabot—In those that did not register you found the diaphragms 
fractured ? 

Mr. Sherman—Yes, sir. 

The Secretary—While we are on this subject, I would like to ask Mr, 
Dwight if he has not made a thorough inspection of all his meters within a 
year or two, and what was the result ? 

Mr. Dwight—I have not made a thorough inspection for the last year or 
two. Two or three years ago I went through with the meters. I think I 
mide a statement in regard to them at that time. But we inspect our 
meters; we go through with one-third of them every year—or intend to ; 
and the results are about the same as my friend from New Haven, Mr. 
Sherman, shows. The majority of them are against the company. 

The Secretary—Do you inspect them on the shelves ? 

Mr. Dwight—We take them to the workshop. 

THE DAVISON RETORT. 


Col. Armington—Lasf year I became very much interested in a few in- 
quiries I made of the Secretary. He told us, in answer to some interroga- 
tories, that he was not prepared to make any extended report; but, 
as I understood him at that time, he had introduced into his works a 
new kind of patent retort, by which the production of those retorts amount- 
ed to a very large quantity of gas, and that one-half Penn coal and one-half 
ordinary Provincial coal would produce a large amount of seventeen-candle 
gas without the use of any Cannel coal. I want to know whether he does, 
after one year’s experience, find those results to be true, and that every- 
thing is working in as economical a manner as he then supposed they 
would work. 

The Secretary—When I intend to make important statements before an 
association like this I prepare myself. I have made no preparation now, 
and had nearly forgotten that I was using the Davison retort. At one time 
I used three benches of that kind of retort, and by comparison of produc- 
tion, I made 33 per cent. more gas with the Davison benches than with the 
ordinary benches. Now I am using some of the Davison retorts and some 
of the ordinary retorts. The last retorts that I let down were of the Davi- 
son pattern, and had been running sixteen months. Now, those results 
are very good indeed. I have not made gas of a very high candle power ; 
it ranges from 16 to 17 candles. The tests last year, made by my assistant 
one mile from the works, gave a little less than 16 candles, on the average. 
But the State Inspector was kind enough to give me, in his report that he 
made to the Legislature, credit for 164 candle gas. 

All of us have made great improvements lately in gas manufacture, and 
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some of my friends say, ‘‘ If you should go back to the use of the ordinary | 
sized retorts, your results would be just as good as they are now with the 
Davison retorts.” We are all learning by experience. We 
are studying economy in every direction, except in the matter of our own 
In everything connected with the retort house, especial- 
and somehow or other I am getting a great 
I am told that it is 


[t may be so. 


salaries, perhaps. 


ly, we are practicing economy ; 


deal better results than I was getting a few years ago. 
not owing to the Davison retort. 
Col. Armington 
The S« cretary 
one of the other. 


| 


Do you have them all through your works ? 
No, sir; I am using three benches of Davison retorts and 
Of course I do not use as many retorts as the Boston | 





Gas Light Company, but what I use are good, and the gas I make, though 
comparitively small in quantity, is satisfactory to the public. 

A Member—You do not wish to make the statement that you are making 
33 per cent. more ? 

The Secretary—I think if I were using the common retorts I should | 
make very good results. From the experience I have had, and what I have 


I do not | 


| 


learned from visiting other wcrks, I now obtain excellent results. 
think it is all owing to the Davison retorts. 

Mr. Greerough—And you get as good results from other retorts of the 
same size as the Davison retorts ? 

The Secre tary 
ed. Iam using the Green Bay coal, which is villainous. 


| 


I think I might, from the way the furnaces are construct- 
I could not give 
affect the 
The sulphur in these coals is very injur- | 


as good results as with standard American coals. It does not 
retorts, but affects the furnaces. 
ious to the furnaces. 
Col. Armington—Would you recommend to-day the adoption of these | 
retorts to the exclusion of all others ? 
The Secretary—I do not know that I would. 
tion. 


[ cannot answer that ques- | 
My superintendent, who is present, smiles at this. He says he can 
get along just cs well with ordinary retorts ; but then he is only a practical 
He | 


thinks that if I give him benches or ordinary sized retorts he can get just 


man at the works. He is not a scientific man, as the rest of us are. 


as good results from them as from the Davison retorts, 


A Membe1—Don’t you think so, too, sir? 
The 


reporter is putting down everything we say, and we ought to be cautious | 


The Secretary—Well, I am not prepared to answer the question. 


as to what we intend to go out from this meeting to the public. 
Col. Armington—I think, in addition to being cautious, we ought to be 
truthful. 
The Secretary—I appreciate the force of the Colonel’s remarks. He | 
comes from Brooklyn, and his natural tendency is to exaggerate very much. 
[ Laughter. | , 


Col. Armington—I do not exaggerate 33 per cent., though. 

The Secretary—I certainly think this discussion is very instructive, It 
is to me—particularly so. I understand that our friend Gerould has had! 
some experience with the Davison retorts. I hope he will tell us what his | 
experience has been. } 

Mr. Gerould—I was induced, through the statement made by Mr. Neal, | 
to order a bench of the Davison retorts. Of course, our works are small. | 

We fired up about the middle of July, | 
and worked it along very easy. Near the last of August or the first of Sep- | 
tember I wanted to use 50,000 or 60,000 feet of gas a day. I requested Mr. | 
The best I could | 
get out of it, under the best circumstances, was 54,000 or 55,000 feet. Mr. 
I told him he 
might have the works for a week, and he could see what he could do, He 
Well, a little later, I put on another bench, | 
I thought I would see what I could do with common retorts ; and the best 


We don’t make a great deal of gas. 


Davison to come and show me how to run that bench. 
Davison said it was easy enough to get 60,000 feet out of it. 
said he would accept the offer. 
I have been able to do with the Davison retorts was to charge with 1,700 


retorts I have 
reached 300 pounds per retort, or 1,800 pounds per bench. 


pounds of coalin each of these retorts. In the common 
That is my 
experience with it. : 

The Secretary—Mr. Dwight, of Springfield, has had some experience in 
this matter. We should be glad to hear from him. 

Mr. Dwight—I never bad any Davison retorts. 

The Secretary—I mean what has been his experience with ordinary re- | 
torts—heavy charges. 

Mr. Dwight—I have used the common retort, and with good results. Of 
course, we all know that in order to get the gas out of the coal, and a large 
quantity of it, we must use pretty strong heats. ‘To show you howI am 
obliged to run, I will say that, just at this time, I am using three benches, 
and some days I do not find room for my gas. I shut down my dampers. 
I get 134,000 to 135,000 feet out of the three benches. Then comes a dark 
day, and I want the gas; I pull up the dampers, and put on coke, and then | 
I get 154,000 feet out of the same benches. That is the way I have to run, | 


I cannot run steadily. | 


| pounds of coal per day. 


with this large yield ? 





A member—You do not say what was the average number of retorts that 
you used in a year, and how much to a retort. 

Mr. Dwight—We have this difficulty, that we cannot run our retorts to 
their full capacity, because we have not the consumption, and we cannot do 
with two benches, so we run three; and, of course, we are obliged to runin 
the way I have described. It seems to me that if I could only have full 
swing at it with my benches, and do all I could do, I should be ready to 
tell the story of what I could accomplish, 

My retorts are 26x14, and 9 feet long, and I have no difficulty in pro- 
ducing that amount of gas, from time to time through the winter, just 
when I want it. When I made the statement last winter some thought that 
[ got up the story for the occasion. I tried it over again this winter, and I 
find I can do the same thing when I require it. I hope the gentleman will 
go on, and we shall all goon, improving. We certainly have made great 
strides in gas making since we first came together as an Association; and 
it shows the importance of our coming together to exchange ideas with one 
another on all these subjects. It certainly is of great value to all of us. I 
have been very much interested to-day in the discussion. As to the illumi- 
nating power of gas, I do think the burner has something to do with it after 
all, 

Mr. Gerould—What Mr. Dwight says, as to what he can get out of a 
bench, I believe at this time ; I did not last winter, when he said he could 
do it. T went home and thought I would try it. I will state that our larg- 
est consumption last winter was 122,000 for two weeks. I made from 
104.000 to 114,000 with two benches, running 1800 pound charges in the 
common bench, and 1700 in the Davidson, I understand, Mr. President, 
that you have been using the Davidson retorts, and I want to know what 


| your experience has been. 


The President—I will say that I have two benches of the Davison retorts 
They are set in a bed of fives, The upper retort is the largest 
I have been able to carbonize in four hours 450 
ponnds of coal in that retort. I use on an average 1,600 pounds in five re- 
torts, and I could burn off 1,800. The air flue which Mr. Davison put in, 
which was to be such a perfect success, has never proved of any benefit. It 
was abandoned immediately upon trial. The only merit which, in my 
opinion, can be claimed for the Davison retort is the large surface it gives 
for the placing of the coal, in distinction from the common retorts. I was 


now in use. 
retort I have ever seen. 


lusing the ordinary retorts, five in a bench, 14 x 22, from 1,100 to 1,200 


I have used 1,800 pounds in the Davison bench 
occasionally, I believe the larger the retorts, and the more coal carbon- 
ized in them, the cheaper it is. 

Mr. M. 8. Greenough—Have you any reason to suppose that you will get 
more from your retorts being of this shape than from an ordinary retort 
having the same surface ? 

The President—No, sir; I am only making comparison with the common 
5’s that I have been using. 

Mr. Gerould—How much increase in candle power have you noticed ? 

The President—Not a particle. I have tried the pushing of the coal 
back, and I have tried pulling it forward, and there was no increase in can- 
dle power or yield that is, ‘‘ candle feet.” But the only fact which I can 
state in regard to the Davison retort, of which I have used two benches, is 


| that thev have been in continuous use since last August. I do not think 


that Mr. Davison has any right to claim anything in regard to that retort ; 
because it was not manufactured by him, It was manufactured by other 
parties. The retorts are intact, and in good condition, working to-day ; 
and, as I said, I have carbonized 1,800 pounds of coal on each bench per 
charge, which gives me over 7,000 feet of gas daily per retort. Tnat is 
caused simply by the additional coal we put into the retorts. 

Mr, Greenough—Are all your retorts of the same size in your Davison 
bench ? 

The President—No, sir; the upper retort is very much larger. It is en- 
arged on each side, so that it almost fills the space. It measures across 
the bottom in the widest part, 4} feet, outside. We put 450 pounds of coal 
into it. 

Mr. Forstall—I should like to ask the question of Mr. Dwight and Mr. 
Gerould, whether they are very much troubled with stopped stand pipes 
In our works we ran 1,700 pounds for a long time, 
and made between 51,000 and 52,000 feet. The stand pipes of the upper 
retorts were constantly filling up—occasionally two or three times in the 
same day. I should like to know whether they have had the same experi- 
ence when they were running their heavy charges. 

Mr. Dwight—Yes, sir; we have to attend to those things. You cannot 
get up a big heat, and get those results, without the stand-pipes stopping 
up. 

A member—We are in that trouble; I would like to have you tell me 
how to get out of it. 

Mr. Dwight—I should like to know that myself. 

Mr. Geroald—I have had eight hundred and odd street lights go out 
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part of the month, and my men do scold when their street lights go out. 
The heats are so high that one or two of the upper retorts are stopping up 
part of the time. 

The President—You get a little pitch out of the hydraulic mains occa- 
sionally ? 

Mr. Dwight—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stedman—I have two plans here, one of them showing the friction 
condenser which we have erected in the pwst year ; another, our method of 
repairing a cracked tank, which are for inspection. 

On motion of Mr. Dwight, the Association then adjourned ts meet at the 
Boston Gas Light Company’s Works to-morrow morning, at ten o’clock. 


SECOND DAY’S MEETING. 

An adjournrned meeting of the Association was held at the Superintend- 
ent’s office of the Boston Gas Works, at 10 4. M., on Thursday, the 20th. 
There were about thirty members present. The meeting was called to or- 
der by the President, and an informal discussion followed upon various 
matters of practical interest to the members. 

Quite an interesting discussion took place upon the value of coal tar as 
fuel, 

Mr. Cabot, of Lawrence, stated that inasmuch as they had sale for more 
coke than usual, they had been burning their tar under their benches, in 
order to supply the demand for coke. The increesed demand for ccke was 
very marked, although the price for anthracite coal was very low, and that 
he had found that coke, at $3 per chaldron, was equivalent to tar at $2 95 
per barrel of 42 gallons; and that the use of steam in injecting the tar into 
the bench would prevent the smoke if properly managed. He had used the 
steam in such a way that the steam was introduced ahead of the tar in 
the burner. And he found that he could regulate his heats just as well 
with a tar fire as with coke. He recommended the use of tar as fuel so long 
as the price obtainable for tar was as low as at present, and the demand for 


coke was as good as now. He had been obliged to purchase coke from the | 
Boston company, and transport it to Lawrence, to supply his regular cus- | 


tomers. 

Mr. Gerould had found great economy in the use of tar in old benches 
where the furnaces were considerably burned out. He used about 67 to 70 
gallons of tar and three bushels of breeze a day for each fire. In using 
coke in his furnaces he fonnd that, with new ones, it took from 45 to 48 
bushels per fire per day, while, with old benches, when the sides of the f»r- 
nace were burned out, it took from 60 to 80 bushels. It was in such fur- 
naces as these tliat he found advantage in using the tar until such time as 
he had opportunity to rebuild. He had used an arrangement for injecting 
the tar, which he had made himself, by taking an ordinary pipe 15” long, 


1;” diameter, with a 1,” T piece on the end. The steam was introduced by | 
a }” steam pipe ; sever:l other gentlemen gave their views upon the sub- 


ject, which seemed to fully corroborate the statements given above. The 
Parson’s tar burner was spoken of as giving excellent results. 

The Board of Directors presented the name of Mr. J. Q. A. Spear, Engi- 
neer of the Dorchester Gas Light Company, as a candidate for membership, 
and upon a ballot being takeu he was unanimously elected. The subject 
of the semi-annual meeting was informally talked over, after which the 
Association adjourned, 


A majority of those present visited the works of the company, where | 
everything was found in most excellent condition ; many improvements | 
having been made during the past year, the most notable of which was the | 


new scrubbing apparatus which was just completed. 
The stenographer not being present at the meeting of the second day, it 
is only possible to give a synopsis of the discussions that took place, 








The Future of Sreet Lighting. 


The gauntlet which was thrown to the ground by Edison, electric light- 
ing companies, and Jablochkoff, has been manfully taken up by many 
prominent gas engineers in this and other countries ; and although the 
contest has been fierce and destructive to many gas capitalists, it is now on 
the wane, and must shortly be decided in favor of gas. Comparatively few 
people down to the period when this war was commenced had any idea of 
the resources of gas—the brilliancy of its light, or the many useful purpo 
82s to which it could be easily adapted. Indeed, it may be safely conclud- 
ed that the necessity for a greater amount of light than that obtained by 
burners in ordinary use had not been pressing ; and the low standard of 


excellence in gas manufacture aimed at, in especially in England, was such | 


as to induce the belief that gas, like the paraffine lamp and sperm candle, 
which it superseded, would give way to the brill’ance of the electric light. 
It is needless for us, at this time of the day, to say to what an extent this 
belief has been confounded, or how far the opposite truth has prevailed, 
Everywhere, from the Metropolis to distant towns in inaccessible regions, 


| floor, and then obtained a light.—Jbid. 


| gas managers, corporations, and companies, have been on the qui vive and 
have exhibited an amount of interest, in their different capacities, for the 
| better and more economical production of gas, which is quite refreshing. 
Of course we do not look to the lesser towns to lead the way in experiments, 
| nor do we always find that in the larger towns those who are able are will- 
ing to bear the expense of experiment; but, in cases like present, private 
| enterprise not unfrequently steps in and proves to the world the utility of 
some of the schemes hatched by inventors ; and in this way much has been 
to introduce reform in lighting as in other matters. For instance, when 
electricity was commanding the attention of thousands of scientists, and 
|when prophets had proclaimed the doom of gas lighting, Mr. Sugg, the 
| eminent gas engineer in London, was quietly developing and perfecting a 
| burner for the consumption of gas, the first exhibition of which stemmed 
the tide of electricity. The public had got the idea drummed into their 
|heads that more light was an absolute necessity, and that if the cold 
| shoulder was given to those who promoted electric lighting our civilization 
must inevitably degenerate. They were alcogether unprepared for the fact 
that a volume of light of any required intensity could be obtained from the 
scientific combustion of ordinary coal gas ; and when this fact was estab- 
| lished by the exhibition of Sugg’s barners in operation in Waterloo Place, 
| London, there was an almost universal feeling of satisfaction that gas was 
| not the antiquated mode of illumination which had been imagined, and 
which had been so vidly pictured by those having an interest in othor 
| modes of lighting. Since Mr. Sugg first publicly tested the capabilities of 
his new Argand burner, he has made several improvements upon them ; 
and with these improved burners he is now, and has been for some days 
| past, illuminating that important thoroughfare in London known as Queen 
Victoria Street, from a point beginning at Mansion House Station, where 
Jannon Street intesects, down to King William Street at the Mansion 
House. The space between these two main points is illuminated by five 
lamps provided with burners giving a light equal to two hundred candles, 
and by thirty other lamps having an illuminating power of a hundred can- 
dles each. The effect produced by this glare of light is described by an 


esteemed correspondent to be something marvellous. He aiso states that 
so powerful is the light produced that it is possible to read a newspaper 
while walking acr ss the street. Crowds of Londoners turn out nightly to 
| witness this experiment, and there is but one feeling of delight at the effect 
produced. It is not for the gas companies to complain that so much gas 
is required for the illumination of streets, and so long as the public are 
| willing to pay the piper, they will produce the gas; but we think that while 
their is ample scope for improving the lighting of all cities, there is no ne- 
cessity for rushing from the one extreme to the other. However, these ex- 
periments have shown how easily and at what comparatively trifling cost 
powerful lights may be introduced to our busy thoroughfares, and, the 
necessary works being already established, how simply this can be accom- 
plished.—Journal of Artificial Light and Sanitary Gazette (Edinburgh). 





| 2 
| LarGe Gas Lamp at WestMInsTeER Bripae.—The Chartered Gas Com- 
| pany have erected at the Refuge, north side of Westminster bridge, four 
very powerful gas lights, in order to show the capabilities of gas for street 
| lighting on a large scale. The burners are ‘‘ Wigham’s patent,” being the 
| same as those used in lighthouses, and also for the signal light on the clock 
| tower of the House of Commons, The burners consists of a number of fish- 
tail jets placed close together, so that the upper extremities of their flames 
touch each other, producing an increased light greatly beyond the multiple 
of their single flames. To obviate the smoke which is caused by the com- 
bination of so many gas jets an oxidiser of tale is suspended over the flame 
by means of which a current of airis brought in contact with its most 
smoky part, rendering it not only smokeless but exceedingly white. The 
combustion is also assisted by a bottom cone for equalising the current of 
air to the flame. The oxygen of the air is thus twice availed of, first at the 
bottom of the flame, through the medium of the several fishtail burners ; 
and, secondly, at the top of it, where its action raises to a white heat the 
large quantity of solid carbon found there. The advantage of this burner 
over the Argand consist3 in its having no glass chimney, which not only 
does away with the expense of breakage and trouble of cleaning, but per- 
mits of increased volume of light. The illuminating power of each burner 
is equal to about 400 sperm candles ; the consumption is about 60 feet per 
hour. The gas burners are euclosed in lanterns glazed with opal and muf- 
fled glass.— Zhe Metropolitan (London). ; 





A Destructive Gas Expiosion occurred on Monday morning, March 
10th, at Mr. Guy’s Swiss Warehouse, the Parade, Leamington, resulting in 
| the death of his daughter, aged nine yearr. The side and end walls of the 

back premises were blown down, and Mr. Guy and the deceased were 
| found among the wreck. I appears that Mr. Guy, finding that gas was es- 
| caping, opened the doors and windows and removed some planks from the 
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[From London “Journal of Gas Lighting.” 
Southern District Association of Gas 
Engineers. 
es 

The first Quarterly Meeting for this year of the 
above Association was held at the Guildhall Tavern, 
London, on Thursday, Feb. 13. 


Votes of thanks were passed to Mr, J. Eldridge 
(Richmond), the retiring President, and to Mr. J. L. 


> 
Chapman (Harrow 
Mr. J. West 


able to be present, on account of illness, the follow- 


, the Hon. Secretary. 


Maidstone), the President, not being 


address, which he had prepared, was read by the 
Secretary : 


GerntTLimreN—I thank you for the honor you have 
conferred upon me in electing me to occupy the 
presidential chair of this Association. I consider it 
both an honor and privilege to hold that position, | 
and trust I may be enabled to perform the duties | 
appertaining to it to your entire satisfaction, feeling 
assured that I may count with confident expectation 
upon the hearty support and cordial assistance of the 
members collectively. 

I think we may now say that the Association is | 
firmly established, and again congratulating ourselves 
The 
creased in number during the past year, 49 names | 


upcn its continued success. members have in. | 


being now upon the books. This increase has ren- 
dered iu necessary for the committee to make ar- | 
rangements for our meetings to be held in a larger 

| 
| 


room. 

We are much pleased with the addition to our As- 
sociation of several of the London engineers, whose 
names and good deeds are so familiar to all of us; 
and the members will undoubtedly be much benefit- 


ed by the information given, and the light they will | 
throw upon many of the subjects under discussion. 

At this point I should like to state that the wisk of | 
the committee is that the original object and idea of 
the promoters of this Association should be rigidly 
adhered to, especially as the course hitherto pursued 
has been proved to be so valuable to the members in 
Our valued friend. Mr. Alfred H. Wood, of 
Hastings, who occupied the Presidentship for the first 


gene ral. 


and second year of our existence, when encountering | 
some of the difficulties usually attached to the start- | 
ing of a new project, was extremely anxious that we 
should clearly understand each other at the outset, 
and I cannot do better than quote his own words :— 

It is distinct!y understood among us that our meet- 
ings should be of the most communicative character. 
We are anxious to drop as mach of formalities as it is 
possible to do, consistent with the interest and ob 
ject of our meetings, and to show as little reserve, and 


to throw open for each other’s use all those details in | 
gas manufacture which could not be done in a more | 


extensive association in a way we can do in our 
mutual gatherings.” 

Up to the present time we have carried ont these 
ideas to the letter, and it has often happened that 
most of the members in the room have added some 
valuable information to the discussion. Some have 
thought that if the Association became too large, 
many of the original objects for which it was started 
would be impaired. When, however, we find such 
to be the case, it will then be necessary for us to 
This imagined difficulty will, I 


think, be avvided by other associations being formed 


meet the difficulty. 


in various important centres, where members may 
convenie ntly meet together. 

Some have thought that the admission of so many 
eminent engineers, would prevent the younger aud 
more diffident from giving expression to their opin- 
ions. Up to the present time, such has not been the 
case ; on the contrary, I fully believe that their kind 
suggestions have often brought out some of their 
ideas, instead of re pressing them. 

We have been favored during the past year by a 
by Mr. 
Brett, of Hertford, on ‘*‘ The Steam Jet Exhauster ;” 
also a paper by Mr. J. L. Chapman, our indefi.tigable 
Secretary, on ‘Lhe Carbcnization of Coal,” with 


continued discussion upon a paper read 


special reference to the retort house. 


| lude to which gas companies are accustomed when 


| gas matters than heretofore. 


| under the most rigid legislative restrictions that can be 


| and the public. 
| ‘The question then comes, Have we, as engineers 


| own and the vonsumers’ interests generally ? 


| would be nearly impossible. 


A meeting 
wus also held at our Secretary's works, at Harrow, in 
May last. 

The committee arranged in November for the 
members to inspect and examine the electric light 
invented by Mr. Werdermann, previous to attending a 
dinner, which it is intended in the future to make an 
annual institution. 

I have been requested to make a few remarks upon 


| the important question of the relations between gas 


It would from 


all that has been published in the newspapers, that 


companies and consumers. appear, 


gas companies and corporations have not received 


| that consideration they were fairly entitled to at the 


consumers’ hands, seeing that the former have sup- 
plied the public for nearly three-quarters of a century 


with the purest and cheapest light that science has 


invented. Gas companies were suddenly called upon 


to account in various ways for sins of omission and | 


commission. This, however, is the customary pre- 





some new and visionary scheme is about to be propa- 
gated. 

The electric light is the great luminary which was 
And here I 
wish to state that, as engineers and scientific men, 


about to extinguish us all in this case. 


we have no objection toany invention that may be 


introduced for the benefit of the public at large, but 
we do object to the amount of trash that has been 


written, which has undoubtedly cansed the unwar 
rantable ‘‘scare” among those connected with the 
gas interest, brought about by the misleading state- 
ments of the promoters, and afterward dilated upon 
in such admirable style by the London and local 
press. These statements have, however, induced di- 
rectors and shareholders to take a greater interest in 
They can see that .ocal 
authorities in some districts would hail a competitor 


with delight, believing that it would upset what they 
term a monopoly; forgetting that gas companies are 


imposed upon them, restrictions which are thought by 
some to be alike disadvantayeous to the companies 


|ness without any previous knowledge of it. 


| ing power. 


| manner, 
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made cooking and heating stoves their special study. 
About three years since, I introduced a very simple 
and effective gas-fire, 170 of which are in use at the 
present time. 

Formerly chandeliers, etc., had to be sent to the 
manufacturers to be re-lacquered, causing great incon- 
venience to the consumers ; and special lights, which, 
as a rule, are mostly required in a great hurry, had 
to be obtained from the same source. This delay 
caused great dissatisfaction. We now do the who's 
of this class of work upon the premises, and keep ¢ 
efficient staff of workmen to enable us to attend at 
once to all complaints that are sent to us by consum- 
ers, orare brought in daily by our collectors, fore- 
men, aud inspectors. Thus we often obtain an 
opportunity of rectifying bad fittings, introducing 
new burners, etc., by which means the complaints 
are reduced to a minimum, 

I know it may be argued by some that this is not 
the business of a gascompany, and should be done 
by the tradesmen of the town. My answer to this is 
that when you find tradesmen do their work well, 
they should be encouraged in every way, as they are 
furthering tbe gas interests. Unfortunately, there 
are many tradesmen who take up gas-fitting as a bus- 
The 
result is that pipes are fixed much too small for the 
number of lights they have to supply, and the work 
is genexally faulty ; the consequence being that the 
gas company in most cases is blamed for ineffisient 


| supply, and for sending out gas deficient in illuminat- 


Whereas, upon investigation, in nine 
cases out of ten the fault is found to be from the 
above-mentioned causes, over which the company 
has no control. 

I contend that gas companies have an unbounded 
right to further their interests, and to attend to the 
wishes of their numerous consumers in every possible 
Much good has been done in advancing 
this by the various exhibitions of cooking apparatus 
at South Shields, Birmingham, and in other towns. 
At these exhibitions, while numerous improvements 
were shown, it was also discovered that some stoves 
of excellent design and woykmanship, were most in- 





and managers, done all in our power in advising our | 


companies to take such a course as would further their 


I am keenly alive to the 
difficulties that would be met, but at the same time I 
believe it could be accomplished in the majority of 


cases ; at any rate, an effort ought to be made in this | 


direction. 

My own opinion, which is founded upon consider- 
able experience, is that gas companies, besides mak- 
ing good gas, should feel themselves morally bound, 
in their own and their consumers’ interests, to do 
everything in their power to insure the gas being 
properly consumed, and use every opportunity to fur- 
ther their business by introducing all improvements 
in the gas burners, cooking and heating apparatus, 
gas-fittings, and every appliance that may be utilized 
in the consumption of gas. To accomplish this it is 
necessary to keep a well-stocked showroom, and 
thoronghly efficient workmen to properly fix aud 
adjust the various fittings and apparatus on the con- 
sumers’ premises. It has been the custom witha 
few of the companies and corporations to do this 
work from their formation, the companies and the 
consumers being equally benefited thereby; for in 
these towns you will find the most improved appara- 
tus employed, and the work done in a good and sub- 
stantial manner. 


In our showrooms at Maidstone we keep a stock of 
gas-fittings, and all recent improvements in burners 
and cooking and heating apparatus. For the last 19 
years it has been our custom to let out the cooking 
stoves upon hire, and this has considerably increased 
Most 


our daily consumption of gas. of these stoves 


have been made upon the premises; others have 
| been purchased from firms who, of late years, have 


It may | 
| be said that the task of pleasing so many customers 


effective, and revealed the fact that the makers of 
them did not properly understand the combustion of 
|gas; hence the importance of gas engineers giving 
| this subject their special consideration, 

You would doubtless consider me remiss in my 
duty if I omitted to say something respecting the 
electric light. I will therefore, very briefly, make a 
few comments upon it before passing on to mors 
important subjects connected with our profession. 

Those engineers who visited Paris in connection 
with our parent Association saw the electric light 
under the most fascinaticrg and favorable circum- 
stances. The Societe Generale d’Electricite invited 
us to visit their establishment to inspect the various 
appliances necessary for producing the light, and we 
ascertained that the necessary force required was up- 
ward of one-horse power per light, We were also in- 
formed that they had arranged with the municipality 
|to charge them 1s. per candle per hour for the light. 
| We could not discover the exact cost of production, 
| but many of us came to the conclusion, after making 
| careful calculations, that the Societe was supplying 
|the light at a great loss to themselves This has 

been confirmed by Mr. James N. Shoolbred, B.A., 
in his paper read before the Society of Arts, where 
|he states that the anthorities of the city of Paris 
showed the cost to be 2°6 times that of gas, as sup- 
plied in Paris, which we know is about double the 
price of London gas. 
We are also very much indebted to Mr. E. F, Davis, 
a private gentleman, who, at his own expense, 4t- 
| ranged for carrying out experiments upon his estate 
| at Westgate-on-Sea, with a view to ascertaining 
whether the electric light was practicable for public 
lighting, and also to arrive at the cost of the same 48 
compared with an equal amount of gas. 
men selected to conduct the experiments were Mr. 
| W. H, Bennett and Mr. W. A. Valon, whose names 
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learn from their exhaustive report that the coat | 


of the electric light in this case is five times that of 
| 


the London gas at 3s. 6d. per 1,000, when giving the | 


i 








are sufficient testimony that the experiments would | of gas used for driving these engines, and I append periments, aud be ab 
carried out with exactitude and impartiali‘y. | tae results, as they may be useful: 


o. 1.—3}-horse power Otto silent gas engine, used 
for driving two large lathes, planing machine, 


le to produce an equally effect- 


ive and inexpensive water scrubber. 


We next come to the purifying plant, where, in the 


ordinary purifying process, the sulphur buzbear has 


to be dealt with, and where its removal is compul- 
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ag mre “4 arge Argand burners, ranging from 50 to | propor area of flues and chimneys, the size and shape ee 2 
can i : 0°73 ner ibic fee 
diat, = ai ‘shy employed, and at the inter-| of retorts, and whether short or long retorts are the 0°73 per 1,000 cubic feet. 
mediate dis ‘ ‘ 3 
ay e ances lamps with opal nage were arranged most advantageous. Also thu best temperature for | The above results were obtained by using an exper- 
closer together than usual, and batswing burners of | 4;.4:1); f Vs esp co |: : z 
he ‘ * ‘ . distilling Newcastle or other kinds of coal, and if itis | jmentai apparatus, capable of dealing with only 50 
suitable size for producing pe:fect combustion were | , 4 vi,, i iad al : es ity: : 
Py advisable to dispense with the hydraulic main. I) gallons of liquid per hour, automatically prepared by 
used, All who have seen this lighting have pro- hite? , . 8F . juld F ’ atically prepared by 
r9 Z P have White’s patent automatic valves, fixed so that 1|the waste steam from the engine. The foul gas— 
nounced it to be a great success. > dispense with th in if ssarv the | 1 “ 

n, ‘. may dispense with the main if necessary, and at the sulphuretted hydrogen—was delivered from the ap- 
on he Chartered Gas Company has also carried out | present time the valve works w th great success paratus, and measured by meter at the rate of 60 or 
thi . . . . y " . i . “4 4 4 
ht 8 new system of atreet illumination, having fixed a You are aware that I have given the retort house | 70 cubic feet per hour; the carbonic acid was con- 
n- number of Mr. Sugg’s improved lanterns and burners my especial care and study for some years past, and| densed into erude carbonate of ammonium, ard a 
od between Pall Mall and Piccadilly Circus. These ex- | for your information and encouragement I am sure | small quantity of a volitile hydrocarbon oil. By this 

bi eas . ve P i‘ iF ‘ . “2 : ty 
13 ibitions have brought about a change of opinion in you will be pleased to know that my efforts have been | method of coal gas purification, naphathaline is un- 
"6 the public, and gas shareholders feel reassured now | most successful with my drawing and charging ap | known, the quality of the gas is greatly in:proved, 
D- — see that gas is capable of producing an illumina- | paratus, working in the new retort house, which has and, strange as it may appear, the public lamp glasses 
n- ion equal to the electric light, that it is much cheap- | been in action some months, and that the economy} remain clean for double the ordinary time. Occa- 
ty = and far superior for public lighting generally. | effected has thus far exceeded anything that my | sionally sulphuretted hydrogen was absent from the 
t. : — ashes ey emmee = therefore due | triends or myself have stated or anticipated. [outlet of the clean-water scrubber; and, without 

0 es ; y ; ° : Tt - . F 
n, ; e gentlemen for inaugurating these valuable Next in order is the condenser. The shape, ex- | doubt, the strong alkali ammonia used as described 
8 expérimente, and we may also thank the electricians | tent, and cheapest form are well worth serious atten- | in my specification was capable of dealing with all the 
ig for giving us a opportunty for displaying the utility | tion. Although two meetings were occupied in| ordinary impurities of coal gas as effectually as the 
8 and power of gas when properly used. The publi: | discussing a paper read by Mr. Brett on ‘‘ The Steam | materials more generally used for purifying pur- 

now understand that vestri blic bodi | "iti | , : ere 
= “ anderstan at vestries and public bodics can | Jet Exhauster,” it is thought by some that we should | poses. 
thor i ri i li ; hy ig i : ntai 
re - oughly a the am with gas if they | like to have more information upon this important If such results can be continuously maintained up- 
re prepared to i i | 
is prep to pay a little extra for it. | subject. on a large scale, Mr. Hammond will have relieved us 
y The advisability of using the recently improved gas| Then comes the very important question of wash- from many difficulties, and I trust he will be reward- 
e engines as a motive power for driving gas exhausters, | ers and scrubbers, of which several forms have been | ed for his zealous investigations. 

. . - ° 

etc., has been brought forward in the Journal, and | introduced. I have adopted the Livesey washer in | At Maidstone we are under no restrictions for 
i, deserves our attention and consideration. I have | the arrangement of our new works. It isa small and | sulphur compounds; nevertheless, the sulphur fever 
r. recommended their use in our district, where several | very inexpensive vessel, and I am informed by those | rages there very strongly, and the subject is brought 
t) small ones are at work, and from what I have seen of | who have it in use that it does excellent work, and is | before the public in a very erroneous and misleading 
g them, I am convinced that they are most efficient and | @ great auxiliary to the water scrubber. It is to be |manner. The directors decided, however, when en- 
c economical A few days since I ascertained the cost | hoped that Mr. Livesey will be successful in his ex- | larging their works, to arrange for the removal of the 
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sulphur compounds, 


1 made experiments which I considered of great im- 


and some of you are aware that 


portance, because they would enable us to purify our 
gas from the ** objectionables,” without causing much 
the 


large proportion of oxide in the process. 


continue to use a 
To do this 
it was necessary to arrange the purifiers so that they 


nuisance, and at same time 


four of 
the most eminent chemists of the duy, and they con- 


could be worked in any order. I consulted 
sidered that the experimental results obtained were 
rational, and advised that I should carry out my plan 
upon a large working scale. 

I anticipated that [ should be able to lay the re- 
suls of my working before the members at this meet- 
ing, and, in fact, promised to do so; but I regret to 
say that the contractor has only just completed the 


> 


purifiers, whereas they should have been working 3 


months ago. I will, however, give you the outline 
of my plan, and, if your purifying plant will allow, I 


think it would assist the objects of this Association if 


| 


French plan of carbonization were blended, we should 
have a nearly perfect set of works. 

It is thonght by some that the legislative restric- 
tions imposed upon gas companies are a stumbling. 
block to improvements, and that, in some cases, both 
directors and engineers are content when the maxi- 
mum dividends are secured. I would advise all such 
to follow the example of those companies who have 


shown an interest in their undertaking, who, after 


securing their dividends, have benefited their con- 
sumers by reducing the price of gas. 
I am inclined to think that ther? is a special induce- 


ment tv dizectors and engineers to progress, where 


those who feel interested in the subject were to work | 


out aseries of experiments for themselves, so that 
eventually we might compare the results for our 
mutual satisfaction. 


of calcium (CaS) is the material used for taking out 


Oo 
sod 


the sulphur compounds from 


scale, and the practice is to turn foul gas into a clean | 


lime purifier, to abstract the carbonic acid (CO, 
and sulphuretten hydrogen (SH,). 
pound converts the lime into calcium carbonate 
(CO,CaO)—a useless material, when once found in 
our purifying boxes; the latter forms, with the lime, 
S 


calcium sulphide (CaS), whice we utilize for abstract- 


ing the sulphur compounds. The carbonic acid in 
the gas, however, from its greater chemical affinity, 


energetically displaces the sulphur from the lime ex- 


You are aware that up to the present time sulphide | Mr. F. W. Hartley. 


the sliding scale is in operation, and a chance of 
mutual benefit being obtained by all parties. 
Undoubtedly, the surest policy of a gas company is 
to keep their works in first-class condition, use all the 
most modern and approved appliances for producing 


| net per thousand. 


Lhe next place visited was Rhinebeck. The peo- 
ple kere have become attached to the gas for its 
cleanliness as compared with the lamps, and for what 
seems to them its low cost compared with gas in 
neighboring villages, where they pay $4 per thousand 
feet for coal gas, while in Rhinebeck the price is 
supposed to be $2.50, less 30 per cent., or $1.75 per 
thousand net. Later facts given by consumers would 
give the impression that although it may be a cheap 
light, it costs the consumer much more than $1.75 
Here alsa the quantity produced 
from a given quantity of oil is so far in excess of that 
given at Haverstraw, that one can imagine the state- 
ment to belargely overdrawn. Mr. Jcseph N. Towns, 


| the person who makes the gas, attends to the collec- 


tions, in fact does the entire work of the concern, 


| and has plenty of leisure besides, makes the follow- 


good and cheap gas, do allin their power to oblige | 


their customers, and they will then have the satisfac- | 


tion of knuwing they have performed their duties to 
all parties concerned. 

I may mention that a gas analyst’s manual is about 
to be published, eminating from our respected friend, 
From our previous knowledge 


|of him, we may rest assured that it will be all that 


as on a manufacturing | 


The former com- | 


isting as sulphide of lime, enters into fresh combina- | 


tion with the lime, and forms the useless carbonate. 


It is necessary, therefore, to keep your partially sul- 


can be desired, and of great utility, both as a work of 
reference and of practical memoranda. 

The thanks of our Association are due to Mr. Chap- 
man, the father of our respected Secretary, for the 
handsome and cordial way the members were enter 
tained when visiting the Harrow gas works. 

The comwittee think it would be desirable to meet 
other's 
months, for mutual advantage; and I shall esteem it 


at each 


| 


| 


works once duiing the summer | 


an honor if the members of the Association will pay | 


me a visit at Maidstone as soon as conveniert. 
Mr. A. H. Wood (Hastings) proposed, Mr. G. Liv- 


| esey (London) seconded, and it was resolved—‘* ‘That 


the thanks of this meeting be given to the President 


phide purifiers free from carbonic acid hy continually | for his address, and that the same be printed.” 


placing clean purifiers in front, for its removal. I 
found, however, when I saturated the lime with sul- 


| 


phuretted hydrogen, and converted it into a sulphide 


quite free from carbonic acid, that it would remove 


the sulphur compounds from a very large volume of | 


gas, if the same were passing through quite free from 
sulphurette.| hydrogen ard cart onic acid, 

Having first got the purifiers sulphuretted as des- 
cribed, I work them in the following order : 
1, Oxide for sulphuretted hydrogen. 
2. Sulphide of lime which absorbs the carbonic 


acid. 
3. Sulphide of lime for sulphur compounds. 
4. Clean lime, which, absorbing some of the con- 


siitnents of the first lime purifier, broken up by the 
COs, and driven forward with the gas, is leing par- 
tially prepared in its turn to act as a sulphide puri- 
fier. 
Finally, 


the gas goes throngh the check oxide puri- 
fiers, to arrest anything that may come over with it. 

This breaking up and displacing in the first lime 
purifier [ allow to go on until it shows carbonic acid 
freely, when I know that it is then mostly carbonate, 
in that 
state can be unloaded with very little nuisance, which 


and therefore of no use in the purifier, and 
in my case is very important, the works being sivuate 
in the heart of the town. 

There are some important topics, introduced by 
our late President, Mr. J. Eldridge, which I should 
like to have touched upon, but time will not permit 
me to do so, 

Looking at the gas interests generally, I consider 
that it is in a very satisfactory state, and that a great 
future lies before us. As I have previously stated, 
mvcb has been done, but still more remains to be ac- 
complished. 

Onr American friends who visited us during the 
the English works to be built in a 


summer consider 


good and snbstantial manner, and they are of opinion 


that if the English system of purification and the| 
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ON LAMPS AND GAS, 


Oil 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
BURY, CONN. 

Gentlemen—Your committee recently sent by the 
common council to investigate the ‘“* Hodge’s Patent 
Oil Gas,” report as follows : 

The first place visited was a print works at Haver- 
straw, N Y. 


company, a thorough gentleman, and well-informed 


Mr. John Hunt, tue engineer of the 


in what he says, gave the following information : 


| they could help it. 


WATER- | 


ing fabulous statement. With our one apparatus of 
six retorts, I can make in one day 54,000 feet of gas 
ready to use, consuming about 500 pounds of coal 
and 50 gallons of good refined kerosene oil, without 
any This is gas reduced 20 
to 25 per cent. with air and burns with a bright even 
flame. 


assistance whatever. 
This is not his exact language, but is his ex- 
act statement, and another party employed in piping 
for the gas company made a precisely similar one, 
If this be a fact the cost of the gas ready for con- 
sumption, including labor, would be less than 20 
cents per thousand feet. The method of making gas 
We bave in our 
city similar apparatus, 7. ¢., the principle is the same, 
the only difference being the substitution of refined 
petroleum oil, such as is burned in lamps in place of 
The man who attends to 
everything for the company, was unable to say how 
much the cost of the gas was, as all the accounts were 
kept by McKibbin Bros., in New York. He was, 
however, pusitive that they were making money, and 

true it is difficult to see how 
The stores in the village are not 


in this way is by no means new. 


heavier less refined oil. 


if his statements are 


as well lighted as ones that are lighted with coal gas. 


| Neither do the street lamps give as much light as 


ours. This is not because the gas is not good, but 


because their burners are much smaller. The burner 
in general use is said to be a 14 foot, and with an 
8-10 pressure. Our impressions are that the pressure 
is greater than 8-10, although we are not positive. 


The gas of itself is in our opinion a richer, cleaner, 


and more powerful gas than that made from coal and 
| with burners of equal capacity give a considerably 


Has had gas made from heavy petroleum and resin | 


oils, but did not like the gas. 
with this gas have had good lights, and are very 
mnch pleased with it so far. They have two appara- 
tnses of 5 retorts each, and make about a 1,00 feet 
They 


use ordinary 112° refined oil, such as is most com- 


of gas per hour, using 13 or 14 gallons of oil. 
monly burned in lamp3. They reduce the gas as it 
comes from the oil with about 33 
pumping it into the gasometer and letting it mix 


per cent. of air 
there. Of course it is only a mechanical mixture, and 
might not burn evenly, although they had no trouble. 
If the proportion of air was too small, however, they 
had smoky, heavy lights, and if too great, thin, blu- 
Mr. Hunt thought if 


mixed in the proportion named it would always give 


ish lights, easily extinguished. 
satisfaction. Had been troubled with some conden- 
sation during extreme cold weather, and where about 
200 feet of pipe lay out unprotected. After wrapping 
Had no 
Eestimated the cost of gas, in- 


the pipe the trouble ceased. trouble from 
burners gumming. 
cluding wear and tear, etc., at $1.75 per thousand 
feet ; said that a gallon of good oil would produce 
from 64 to 69 feet of gas. Never had used coal gas, 
so was unable to speak comparatively of the menits 
of one over the other, but was well satisfied with this 
gas, They used two and three feet burners, under a 
pressure of 8-10 of an inch, which gave them gocd 
white light, and did not blow out easily. 


Since they commerced | 


improved light over coal gas. In only one instance 
did we see three foot burners, and they gave a hand- 
some white light. The burner in general use, and 
said to be 14 foot, gave a small but good light, about 
two inches across, and perbaps a little higher, with a 
small portion of blue flame in the lower center. With 
such lights often enougb, a room could be very Land- 
somely lighted, but with a larger burner you could 
get sufficient light with the present number, 

We will give you a few examples of what parties 
are paying, and rou will see that there is much varia- 
tion. The object of the company seems to be to get 
customers at the best rates they can. A says he 
averages 10 burners five hours each \hrough the year, 
which, counting the burners 1$ foot, would make an 
annual consumption of 27,375 feet. For this he pays 
$150 a year, ora little less than $6 per thousand. 
He is well satisfied and tbinks he gets light for a very 
B has the best lighted store in the vil- 
lage, uses 10 14 foot burners, shuts up at nine o’clock, 


low figure. 


averages about two hours each through the year, con- 
sumes 10,950 feet, pays $35, or about $3.25 per 
thcusand, This was the nearest approximation to 
the nominal price, $1.75 per thousand, which we 
found. The ceilings of this store were painted white, 
and after nearly a year’s use cf the gas shows no dise 
coloration from the use of it, proving tne absence of 
sulphur, which is a tuo frequent contamination of or- 
dinary coal gas. The odor from this gas is very sim- 
ilar to that from refined naphtha, and not at all un- 
The Masonic hall burns 30 burners two 


| hours four times a month, 1$ foot burners, consumes 


pleasant. 
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360 feet of gas; last month's bill was $2 or nearly 
$10 per thousand. OC runs five burners till 11 o’clock 
at night, averages four hours, consumes 11,000 feet, | 
cost $54 per year, or about $5 per thousand. D runs | 
eight burners, $70 per year. The worst case found 
was E—uses six burners two hours each night when 
lighted and the month’s bill would make it cost 30 
cents for 24 feet of gas or $12.50 per thonsand. 
Other cases could be cited, but you have enough to 
show that the gas is paid for at a much higher | 
rate than $1.75 per thousand. The system of | 
registering is by dials showing dollars and cents; | 
$2.50 is presumed to indicate that 1,000 feet of 
gas has passed through the meter, but the bill for 
gas consumed is much greater in amount than the 
consumer can figure up counting his burners, and 
the number of hours they are in use. One former 
customer has discontinued using it as he does not 
like the meters and the company refuse to use any 
other. 

From these facts we leave to you to draw your own 
inferences. Such irregularities can only be overcome 
by giving acertain quantity and quality at a fixed 
price per thousand feet, and use such burners as best 
suit you. It is stated that the gas is five times more 
powerful than coal gas, but we have yet to be con- 
vinced that a one, or atwo, or even three foot burn- 
er, will illuminate more than a five foot burner with 
coal gas. There has been no trouble from condensa- 
tion at Rhinebeck and their 2} mile pipes are said to 
be as clean as when put down. The quantity of tar 
taken from a barrel of oil by the washers, varies from 
one-half to two gallons, according to the quality of 
the oil used. The patentee claims that there is no 
chemical change in the number of atoms of carbon 
and hydrogen, that they are only loosened from each 
other by the heat, forming a gaseous hydrocarbon 
instead of a liquid one, and that they are so effectu 
ally separated by this process as to fail to reunite and 
form a liquid again. ‘fhe subject deserves a more 
extended investigation than we have given it thus 
far before deciding fuliy as to cost and merit, ete. 
Our own observation is that a gallon of good oil will 
not produce as much gas us is stated by the manufac- 
turers, but about 10,000 feet for 50 gallons of oil re- 
duced. We omitted to mention that the company 
put up 15 street lamps at their own esxpense, and 
light them every night requited, allowing them to 
burn till 12 o’clock for $20 each. A ton of ordinary 
coal yields from 8,000 to 11,000 feet of gas. The 
more bituminons the more gas is yielded, a ton of 
cannel coal yielding 15,000 feet. 

Gentlemen-~You have our report of what we saw, 
and learned about oil gas. The time may come when 
this gas will supersede coal gus, and we have no 
doubt this represented by Messrs. Beers & Co. is as 
good as any yet offered, but we do believe that when 
a burner of sufficient size is used to give us as good a 
light as we now have from coal gas, it will cost us as 
much or more than we are now paying; also if a con- 
tract was given to Messrs. Beers & Co. it would be at 
least one year before our city could be lighted. Un- 
der all the circumstances we would recommend our 
authorities to close a contract with the Waterbury 





Gas Light Company on the terms proposed, viz., 

$2.60 per thousand for city use and $24 per month 
for city lamps, ten (10) lamps to burn all night and 

the company to light, extinguish and clean the same, 

said contract to commence Feb. 1, 1879, to continue | 

two years with the privilege of renewing said con- | 

tract for one or more years after its expiration. | 

Cuas. I. Tremaine, | 

| 

} 


Lampson P. MirTcHELL, 
Joun I. McDonatp, 
Committee on Lamps and Gas. | 
—The American, Waterbury, March 14. 








— | 

The Hartford, Conn., gas company has reduced 
the price of gas from $2.50 to $2 per thousand feet. 
About three months ago the price of gas was reduced 
from $2.75 to $2.50. In New Haven the price is 
$2.50; Lowell, $1.80; Boston, $2.00. 


The Electric Light on the Holborn Viaaucu, 
ciliate 

The trial of the electric light on the Holborn Via- 

duct has now been brought to a close, the immediate 

result, so far as the public are concerned, being that 

this mode of illuminativn has at present been found 


Lased tuereon as appear to me to 


4 joa 


| bo reasonable, snd tbe results given must be taken 
| to be approximats only. Each electric lamp is said 
3 


too costly to justify its continuance. This is the | 


statement put forward on behalf of the Commission- 
ers of Sewers, who are responsible for the lighting of 
the thoroughfare in question, and we are quite pre- 
pared that, under the circumstances, they could not 
well, perhaps, have adopted any other course. But 
we repudiate entirely the idea that the electric light 
on the Viaduct has proved in any sense a failure. We 


never supposed for a moment that the new light as a | 


mode of lighting our public streets would at oncs be- 


m™ , 
come a permanency. The experiment was undertaken | : : 
. : E | times more light than the 86 gas burners. It must, 


with a view primarily of demonstrating the practica- 
bility or otherwise of the electric light for such a 
purpose, and we have no hesitation in saying that the 
result has proved even more gratifying aud encoura- 
ging than at first we were at all disposed to antici- 
pate. Less than twelve months ago we were told, 
with all the confidence in the world, that the lighting 
of one of the main arteries of the City by this means 
was something impossible of accomplishment. ‘The 
fact is that the Holborn Viaduct—one of the widest 
thoroughfares in the City of London—has actually 
been lighted in this way during a period of three 
months, an@ of the quantity and character of the 
light aftorded probably the great bulk of our readers 
have had an opportunity of judging for themselves. 
Beyond this we are not prepared to discuss the mat- 
ter further at present, and we only refer to the sub- 
ject now for the purpose of calling attention to the 
report of Mr. William Haywood, the engineer to the 
Commissioners of Sewers, on the result of the trial. 
The arrangements entered into between the Commis- 
sion and the Société Générale d’Electricit? have al- 
ready been fully detailed in these columns, and in re- 
gard to the placing of the Jablochkoff lamps it may 
be stated briefly that there were 16 lamps in all; 15 
were placed at intervals aiternately on each side of 
the street, and one in the centre of the carriageway 
at the western end of Newgate street. The average 
distance apart of the electric lamps, measured diago- 
nally, was about 110 feet, and each lamp lighted an 
area of about 888 yards superficial of public way. 
The electric lamps were lighted from sunset until 
midnight. The number of public gas lamps not 
lighted when the electric lamps were burning wag 86. 
With regard to the question of cost, Mr. Haywood 
writes as follows : 


‘““The 16 electric lamps were to be lighted from 


sunset to midnight at a charge of £5 per night. The 
average time they had been alight during the experi 
ment is about seven hours nightly. At £5 per night 
for the 16 lamps the cost per lamp per hour is 10°7d. 
Assuming them to have been lighted for the remain- 
der of the night, at the same rate of charge, the cost 
for the whole would be £10 per night, or 1s. 9:4d. 
per lamp per hour. A gas lamp on the Viaduct, in- 
cluding lighting, extinguishing, and cleaning, costs 
£4 17s. 6d. per annum. It is alight 4,300 hours an- 
nually, and the cost of each lamp per hour is ‘27d., 
or but a little over $d. The cost, therefore, of lighting 
the Viaduct these winter months Ly electricity would 
be 14s, 3}d. per hour, and by gas 1s. 114d. per hour, 
or per night of 14 hours duration £10 by electricity 
and £1 7s. 13d. by gas. Applying these rates to a 
whole year, electric lighting would cost abont £3,072 
and gas lighting £419. Electric lighting at present 
charges is therefore ebout 7} times as dear as gas 
lighting.” 


As against this increase in 
of course, a very considerable increase in the quan- 
tity of light supplied, and on this point the report is 
as follows : 


‘*T have not yet seen an account of the relative il- 
luminating power of the electric light and gas light, 
which is admitted on all hands to be correct, although 
it is possible such information may exist. In rela- 
tion to street lightizg there are other considerations 
affecting the questicn besides that of the intensity of 
light at given points ; I can therefore only lay before 


by the Société to be equal to 100 gas burners, such as 
are used in the streets of Paris: those burners, I have 
reason to think, consume about the same quantity of 
gas per hour as those in the streets of the City of 
London. ‘The illuminating power of the London gas 
is equal to 16 can iles (London standard), whilst Paris 
gas; by the same standard, has a power of 12 candles, 


| or 25 per cent. lower than that of London. If these 





assumptions be correct, 16 electric lamps should give 
light equal to that of 1,200 of the City gas lamps, and 
as there are 86 gas lamps on the Viaduct there should 
be, with uncovered lights, about fourteen times more 
light given by electricity than gas. The opalescent 
globes, which enclose the electric candles, are said to 
obstruct 60 per cent. of the light. In wy previous 
report I took 50 per cent. as the reduction, and I 
had better adhere to that figure here. On this as- 
sumption, the 16 electric lights give about seven 


however, be held in mind that the electric light is 
given off with great intensity from 16 points only, 
whilst the gas is given off at 86 points. Thus the 
feebler light is more uniformly diffused than the 
stronger. For street purposes the indivisibility of 


| the electric light and the diffusibility or quality of 


the light are points to be thought of when comparing 
the value of thgse two modes of street illumination. 
The broad results of the experiment appear therefore 
to be that the electric light on the Viaduct is about 
7} times the cost of gas, and that, subject to condi- 
tions under wheh itis given off, the illuminating 
power of the electric light is about seven times that 


| of gas.” 


We would just remark, in conclusion, that we must 
not be understood as offering any opinions whatever 
in regard to Mr. Haywood’s report. Coming from 
such a source it is worthy of every consideration, and 
on that ground alone we give it publicity.—Zhe Me- 
tropolitan, London, March 15. 





Bids for Lighting Public Lamps in New 
York City. 
‘innings 
The following are the prices which were bid by the 
different companies for lighting the street lamps in 
New York City for the year commencing May 1, 
1879, and ending April 30, 1880, (4,000 hours), in 
acvordance with the forms and specifications fur- 
nished by the Department of Public Works : 








| 
| | 
} = | 2+ Sy 
Company. | St wide 
a mt ~ 
me let I 
Manhattan...... .j12 OO|}L 50)L 50'3 50/3 50!) 10 | 10 
New York......../12 00|1 50/1 503 503 50) 10 | 10 
MUtial Tic. .cssee 19 OO|L 5O}L 56:3 50/3 50!) 10 | 10 
Mnunicipal..........,20 Ot 1 50)1 50:3 50/3 50, 10 | 10 
Metropolitanf....)18 25/2 2 3 3 S} 8 
Harlem....... sece.[17 70|2 50]2 50/3 50/3 50) 8] 8 
WER on scardices 39 OO}L }1 2 00)1 50; 8 | 10 
N. Y. and N. J. | 
Globe gas-light 
Company ||...... 19 00)L 50;1 503 50/3 50; 10 | & 
i | 
¢ Schedule. Naphtha 


At a meeting of the Gas Commission held 10th inst. 
contracts were awarded to the New York Gas Light 
Company for lighting all the public lamps south of 
Grand street, at $12 each; to the Manhattan Gas 
Company for all the lamps between Grand and Thirty- 


| fourth streets, at $12 each ; to the Metropolitan Gas 


| Company for the lamps now lighted by that company 


, however, there is, | 


between Thirty-fourth and Seventy-ninth streets, at 
$18.28 cach ; to the New York Mutual Gas Company 
for the lamps now lighted by that company between 
Thirty-fourth and Seventy-ninth streets, at $19 each; 


| to the Harlem Gas Company for ail the lamps be- 


tween Seventy-ninth street and Harlem River, at 
$17.70 each; to the Yonkers Gas Company for the 
lamps in that part of the Twenty-fourth Ward form- 
erly constituting the town of Kingsbridge, at $30 
each. These awards effect a saving of over $18,000 


you some very general statements on the subject and’ rom the present rates. 
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Official Report of Examinations of Gas for 
three Weeks ending April 12, 1879, made 
at the Photometrical Room of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. 

Corrected Illuminating Power. 





' & B -. = R ) 9S 
ioe © © ae ~ o 
Time of «2 ne »| 2. ~ pee 
Mar Day at | wt! 2 te “a! = Oe “Ot | ms “Ox 
which CH] fe | Se 4| £5 
. li eri a | asl a! Se 
1879.|Test were) Mx) Sa] Sa} oa] Sal S¢g 
ne Brn | Gra|l nl Seal te! GE 
made. a xz a o\~ te =O 
> —_ = Ss 
Z — a a ee) a 
3 17.03)17.14,18.78 17.03)16.73 
Apl. Between 
1 17.09/17.30/18.78/16.93/16.85 
9.30 a.m 
2 16.52,)16.80 18.48 16.7017.08 
and 
3 16.34'16.95 18.69)16.92/16.94 
1 P.M. 
4 16.138,16.5019.14/17.19:16.99 
| 
5 16.74/16.54'19.2717.04/16 89 
|| ———| ———| 
Average /16.64/16.87 18.85'16.97.16.90 
7 17.11)17.4 %.7817.06/16.70 
8 17.09 17.20 19.62/17.13/16.47 
9 16.54,17.11,18.638/16.84 16.42 
10 16.60,16.74,18.85 16.59 16.138 
11 If 8 16.19 18.38)16.52'16.20 
12 16.67/16.46 20.48'16.34/15.92 


Average | 16.76 16.85,19.29 16.74/16.30 

cg, Re RRSRS eee ES eet 

| 

| | 

- ' 

Sugg-Letheby burner. 
E. G. LOVE, Gas Examiner 


Reduction in Price of Gas at St. Paul, 
Minn.—The price of gas, from April 1, is $4 per 
thousand, with the following discounts:—$20 or less, 
15 per cent.; from $20 to $100, 20 per cent.; and 
from $100 to $200, 25 percent. Provided always 
the bills are paid by the 10th of the ensuing montb. 


No deductions made after the 10th, 


The Colorado Coke Trade. 


Seventy ovens for the manufacture of coke are in 


Moro. 
May. 


be an extensive business. 


Thirty more will be completed by the first of 


Our latest advices from 
that quarter are highly encouraging. One company 
is turning out fifteen thousand tons of coke per 
month, and the principal markets for it are Denver, 
Golden and Pueblo. 
in the State. 


were made to Utah, but were discontinued owing? to 


Every pound is consumed with- 


A year ago considerable shipments 


the large percentage of ash or gross matter in them. 
Fortanately, by continual experimenting, this objec 
tion has been overcome. A car-load of the coal was 
sent to Pennsylvania to be crushed and washed pre- 
vious to coking, and the trial established the com- 
The coke made by this 


method of operation proved superior to that of Penn- 


plete success of this process. 


sylvapia, and the El Moro company have since erect- 
ed andemployed machinery for crushing and cleans- 
ing the cecal, and also brought out an experienced 
worker, who is now on the ground. He claims 
that he can make from our Southern Colorado coals, 
as fine coke as can be made elsewhere in America. 
The demand for this article of fuel must necessarily 
be large in the field of smelting gold and silver ores 
and in the iron trade. As these industries expand, 
the ccke trade will increase in corresponding ratio, 
and thus establish an enduring new industry among 
the inexhaustible coal fields of the southern half of 


the State. — Denver Times. 





Naphthaline in Coal Gas. 
sccenaliibinnnien 

The methods for removing vaphtbaline deposits, 

then formed, are well known, and tolerably efficient 

for thei? purpose. 

of this kind 

knocking out the crystalline deposits. 


The earliest end simplest method 
is io ‘‘plunge” the pipes, forcibly 
Secondly. 
there is the washing out of the deposits by water, 
sometimes ased hot and sometimes cold. Thirdly, 
there is driving steam into the pipes. 

A drawback upon both the washing and steaming 
processes is, that the crystallized naphthaline is sel- 
dom wholly removed, but fuses into solid masses 
very difficult of removal; and if any portion of the 
napbthaline remain in the pipes, it serves as a nucleus 
of fresh crystallization, which sometimes takes place 
very rapidly. Mr. G. Anderson has pointed out an 
objection to the use of steam—namely, that it so 
thoroughly cleanses the surface of the pipes from 
oily or tarry matter, that the surface is as rough as 
when the pipes where first laid, whereas a smooth or 
lubricated surface is favorable for the prevention of 
pnaphtha!ine deposits. ‘* With reference to steaming 
the mains being useless,” Mr. Anderson says, ‘‘ on 
one occasion I had a main-pipe which gave me some 
trouble, and which was steamed with water almost 
every month. It occurred to me that this operation 
itself might be the cause of the deposit of so much 
naphthaline, as, on examining the pipe, I found it as 
clean as when it left the mould. I accordingly em- 
ployed the vapor of naphtha, using for tnis purpose 





|the little tank of one of Walker's portabie boilers. 
| 'The vapor entered the tank very readily, and was 
| pumped out and used over and over again. I have 
| not had to steam the main since.” 
| Mr. G. Livesey gives the following instance of the 
| effect of lubricating the surface of pipes: He had a 
| small pipe which passed outside a wall to supply gas 
| to heat a greenhouse. Every night in winter he had 
to wash ont that pipe by filling it with hot water. 
At last he adopted this experiment: After he had near- 
ly filled up the pipe with hot water to dissolve the 
naphthaline, he poured in a little sweet oil; the 
water was then let out, and the sweet oil coated the 
pipe with a thin film, and sirce that period there has 
been no deposit of napbthaline in it 

Another gas manager states that he has found good 


j results from putting a drop of naphtha oil on the top 


operation at the coal banks near Trinidad and E! | 


Phis is but the nucleus of what promises to | 
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or pipples of the burners of the street lamps when 
they became choked with naphthaline. 

In lieu of mere plunging, or of the employment of 
water or steam, the putting of naphtha vapor into the 
pipes is by some regarded as a more efficient process ; 
or the same object is attained by substantially the 
same means—viz., by temporarily enriching the gas 
by using more cannel in the retorts. Indeed, in 
large gas works like those of London, when com- 
plaints of stoppages become numerous, the remedy 
usually adopted is to use more cannel, and * flush 
out” the naphthaline by a temporary flood of rich 
gas liquefies or licks up the naphthaline and re-opens 
the pipes generally. 

Having thus reviewed the great variety of external 
circumstances under which deposits of naphthaline 
occur, the physical causes which promote and extend 
these deposits, and also the be3t methods of removing 
them when formed, the question remains, Can any- 
thing, or what, be done to prevent these obstructions 
altogether? Can we apply a remedy at the root of 
the evi), by so treating the gas itself as to leave in it 
none cf the readily condensable substance which oc- 
casious these troublesome deposits ? 

The question as it now presents itself is two-fuld: 
(1) Take out the whole of the naphthaline from the 
gas on the works, by processes in connection with 
And what are the best processes 

(2) Can we convert the naphtha- 


the purification. 
for this purpose ? 
line, or at least such portion of it as ordinarily re- 
mains in the gas, into a non-condensing element of 
the gas; and if so, by what process or apparatus can 
this be best effected? And along with these ques- 
tions comes a third—namely, considering the pos- 
sibilities of the matter, which of these two antagonis- 
tic objects is the one which ought to be preferred, 
and kept in sight with a view to its practical realiza- 
tion? One or other of these two objects must be 
wrong—tkey are totally antagonistic and incompsti- 
ble, yet i, is absolutely indispensable vo further pro- 
gress to determine which of them is right—whether 
the object of gas managers should be to take out 
all the naphthaine from the gas, or endeavor to 
keep it in. 

Naphthaline exists in all erude gas; and the 
naphthaline difficulty, in its simplest form—viz., 
the choking of pipes by substances condensed out 
of the gas—is as old as gas manufacture itself. At 
first, indeed until a comparatively recent date, al- 
most the sole thought or object of gas managers 
was naturally, merely how to get rid of these ob- 
structions when formed—how best to clear uut the 
choked pipes. About ten years ago, when gas man- 
agers began t> compare notes with one another by 
means of their invaluabie Associations, the farther 
and more important question came to be discussed 
as to how far and by what means the formation of 
And the first 
idea, and a very natural one, was that the remedy 


these obstructions could be prevented. 


must be found by removing the naphthaline from the 
The tar deposited 
from the gas in the process of condensation is well 


yas in the process of purification. 


known to have a great power of absorbing naphtha- 
line (withdrawing it from the gas on the principle 
of chemical affinity); but the first procedure of this 
kind originated prior to and irrespective of any 
chemical teachings or abstract knowledge, a fuil life- 
time ago, and simply as the result of the experience 
and observation of a foreman. [n the first important 
discussion upon naphthaline in 1868, Mr. G. Livesey 
stated that so long ago as when his father first went 
to tre South Metropolitan Gas Works, the then fore- 
man of their works, a Mr. Thompson, used constantly 
to ‘advocate the system of sllowing the tar to flow 
with the gas as far as possible—in fact until the gas 
was thoroughly condensed,” as a means of preventing 
or dimiuishing tke deposit of naphtbaline in the 
pipes. Various and conflicting as are the prescrip- 
tions since then and still made on this subject, any 
one who reads the discussions will see that this old 
viaxim of Thompson's not only bolds its place, but is 
the most prevalent one at the present time. In 
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1868, as still, the doctrine as usually stated is ‘to 
cool the gas in contact with the tar and the ammoni- 
acal liquor.” It seems to us that the presence of the 
ammoniacal liquor is of no use at all for this particu- 
lar purpose, aad that the absorption of the naphtha- 
line out of the gas by means of the tar (supposing 
such process to be desirable) would certainly be bet- 
ter accomplished by withdrawing the condensed water 
so as to leuve the gas more directly in contact with 
the tar.—Gas Trade Circular and Review. 








A New Method of Working Coal Mines. 
—At the ordinary monthly meeting of the Manches- 
ter Geological Society, on the 25th ult., a paper was 
read by Mr. W. E. Garforth, on ‘‘The advantages of 
compressed air at high pressures (8,000 lbs. and up- 
wards per sqnare inch) as compared with blasting 
by means of gunpowder or other explosives.” In the 
course of his remarks Mr. Garforth observed that 
Messrs. Garforth, of Dukinfield, had constructed a 
machine for bursting down coal instead of blasting it 
with ganpowder, by which 14,200 los. pressure per 
square inch of compressed air had been obtained. 
The machine was a portable one; it could be worked 
by two men, and its dimensions made it suitable for 
small mines. ‘Trials had been made with the machine 
for some time past, and on the 24th ult. experiments 
were conducted at the Bower Colliery, Hollinwood. 
The muachine on that occasion, wcrking at a pressure 
ot 9,550 lbs. to the sqnare inch, broke down from five 
to six tons of very hard coal, Part of the invention 
related to a drilling-machine, patented by Mr. Ernest 
Reuss of Manchester. The merit of Mr. Garforth’s 
machine is, however, claimed by Mr. Samnel Marsh, 
by virtue of a patent obtained by him in 1876.—7Zhe 
Builder. 








Fraudulent Consumption of Gas—At the 
Bury Police Court on Jan. 23, John Ward, landlord 
of the Church Inn, Spring street, Bury, was sum 
moned by the Gas Corporation for a breach of the 
Gas Works Clauses Act. From the evidence it ap- 
peared that on the 26th of December the defendant 
admitted to one of the company’s inspectors that he 
had connected a pipe with the main; and upon the 
matter being reported to the gas committee, the gas 
manager found on going to tbe premises of the de- 
fendaut that he had coupled an india rubber pipe 
with the inlet pipe, and removed the meter, The 
defence was that Ward connected the pipe in order 
to improve the lighting of his house, the gas being 
very bad, and that be had no intertion to defraud- 
Defendant was fined 20s. and costs, which he object- 
ed to pay, and was told that if he did not pay a dis- 
tress would be lsvied on his goods.— Gas Manager 
and Sanitury Engineer. 








OUR EXCHANGES. 





United States. 
[Engineering News.]} 
The price of gas in Vicksburg, Miss., has been re- 
duced from $4.50 to $4 per thousand feet, 


The board of councilmen of the city of South Nor- 
walk have voted to dispense with gas and use oil for 
lighting the street lamps. 


The Montreal gas company have made a reduction 
of 50 cents per thousand feet, and now charge at the 
rate of $2 per thousand feet. 





The gas pouring from the Le Roy, New York, salt 
well is stated to be highly sulphuric, with perhaps a 
very slight petroleum odor, and different in all re- 
spects from that ordinarily found in the oil regions. 


The Philadelphia Press thinks ‘‘ the electric light 
is anything but a failure. It is reported that Mr. 
Edison has eighteen Jamps working perfectly in his 
shop, and is preparing to give his systew a practical 
test in the town of Metuchen, near Menlo Park. An- 
other decline in gas stocks may be looked for in the 
near future.” Perhaps/ 


Prices of Gas Coal. 


Se 
Penn and Westmoreland. ...... $4.50 at New York. 

ie ie aa 3.50 at Baltimore. 

- aor . 38.75 at Philadelphia. 
NN cd vingraxninavaatiiaeeess oe = . 
Novbursh WPUOGN cicseisccdvssees l — - —— —_ 
BEAPOIG GUO isecacvasescsssscsics ) tstealeeideateneruinet 
Chesapeake & Ohio............... 4.50 at New York. 
PIE aoc icin enycuavaianni 8.25 to 3.50 
RO WEINOUMN secu. 0 bdo caneccaciaccans 3.50 to 3.75 
Cannelton Cannel.............+0+ 8.50 at New York. 
PHM RRM ss cencasbsiseaverncevesias 5 4.28 


The above prices are about $1 per ton below those 
of 1878. 








Gas Stocks. 
——<= > 
Quotations by G. W. Close Jr., Broker and 
Dealer in Gas Stocks, 
(with W B Scott & Co.,) 
24 Pine TREET, New Yorn City. 


Aprit 16, 1879. 
e@ All communciations will receive particular attention 
t#~ The following quotations are based on the par value 
of $100 per share. _geg 


Gas Co.'s of N.Y. City. 
Capital. Par. Bid. Asked. 


MINER cc stddcndcsscssecs 466,000 50 60 75 
NR sdccavensascassce 1,800,000 50 40 50 
a Bonds 170,000 103 


Manhattan............. 4,000,000 50 188 195 


Metropolitan....... 2,500,000 100 120 125 
eS Scrip... $1,000,000 _.. 99 103 
jo Ee eee ree 5,000,000 100 70 75 
‘* Bonds, gold... 900,000 1000 95 99 
Municipal..........+++ - 1,590,000 100 110 117 
as Bonds ...... 750,000 95 100 
New York........00ce++- 4,000,000 100 95 98 
Nothern......... iiackacve 270,000 50 — 100 
Gas Co's of Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn ........e+0+« . 2,000,000 25 140 = 145 
CHIBONE. .0060cccsceccees 1,200,000 20 67 75 
5 BOPP ..cccscreee 320,000 1000 90 95 
Peoples.........ee-ceees 1,000,000 10 — 10 
ie Bonds. ....... 325,000 .. -- 95 
BORD ....05: 300,000... 75 80 
Metropolitan........... 1,000,000 199 60 65 
PE cicatnakasnnaesens 1,000,000 25 70 75 
” CREB: accssecce 700,000 1000 90 95 
Williamsburgh ....... 1,000,000 50 85 90 
sie Scrip no ae 95 
Kings Co.........seeee ; 200,000 100 — 70 
Union Co. E N. Y... 2 — 50 


Richmond Co., 8. I. 300,000 ... 60 85 


Out of Town Gas Companies. 


New Haven, Conn... 25 186 152 
Peoples, Jersey City —— 80 
ia <<" Bada. 95 


Peoples of Albany... 650.000 100 — 10 
is Bonds 350,000 1000 -- 


Peoples of Baltimore 25 44 48 


sé Bonds.... 106 —-- 
Plainfield, N. J....... 80,000 100 —- 105 
Perth Amboy ......... 25 — 95 
Rochester, N. Y...... 100 70 80 
ae Citizens 100 50 60 
Toledo, Ohio.......... 95 97 


Washington, D.C... 1,500,000 20 190 200 
a Scrip 500,000 20 100 —_— 


WOMMGEB i ccccscccsese A 50 8670 80 
Woonsocket, R. L... 150,000 100 80 aad 
Halted Ne Be cccccvceee 400,000 40 i148 150 
Hamilton, Ontario... 150,000 40 1174 
Pittsfield, Mass....... 120 130 
Rondout & Kingston 75 80 
St. Louis, Missouri.. 600,000 50 73 75 
Stillwater, Minn...... 50,000 50 — 26 
Saugerties, N. ¥.... 15,000 100 95 100 
Troy, Citizens......... 600,000 100 — 60 
San Francisco Gas- 

95 954 





Co., 8S. Fr’isco Cal. 








Advertisers Index. 


a ———— —————— 


GAS ENGINEERS. 


Page 
William Farmer, New York City..............ccccee oe 190 
George W. Dresser, New York City.. ............... 6. 184 
GAS WORKS APPARATUS AND 
CONSTRUCTION, 
Herring & Floyd, New York Citv................. os 34 
T. F. Rowland, Greenpoint, L. I........ccccccccees . 187 
J. W. Starr & Son, Camden, N. J... ccccccccccee coe « 107 
Deily & Fowler Philadelphia, Pa... ................... 18T 
Kerr Murray, Fort Wayne, Ind........  . cccccccsecss 18T 
George Stacey & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.................. 187 
Mackenzie & Sayre Man’f’g Co.........scccocsces coccese 187 
Bartlett, Robbins & Co., Baltimore, Md................. 187 
Morris, Tasker & Co,, Limited, Phila., Pa............... 159 
GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
McNeals & Archer, Burlinzton, N. J........ .. ........ 186 
Gloucester Iron Werks, Philadalphia, Pa... .. ... ... 186 
Robt. Campbell & Co., New York City.. .........ec000. 186 
James Marshall & Co Pittsburgh, Pa........... ... .. 186 
R. D Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. ...........020006 186 
S. Decatur Smith, Philadelphia, Pa...... .........6-000 186 
H. R. Smith & Co., Cotumbus, Ohio.................0.- 186 
William Smith, Pittsburgh Pa. ........ cccccecces ree 
Warren Foundry and Machine Co........... ccc eceeeces 186 
Shickle, Harrison & Co., St. Louis, Mo................. 186 
PIPE CULTING MACHINES, 
A. Cs Weed, Bemereety he Bio. i ccdcncctedaccsssccvccsces 189 
RETORTS AND FIRE BRICK, 
J. H. Gautier & Co., Jersey City, N.J0.........ccceeeees 184 
B. Kreischer & Sons, New York City.......... .....0.. 184 
Adam Weber, New York City.........ccsccccoccs cosccs 184 
Gardner Brothers, Pittsburgh Pa....................... 14 
Laclede Fire Brick Works, St. Louis, Mo............... 184 
Brooklyn Retort and Fire Brick Works............. ... 184 
Evens & Howard, St. Louis, MO........... ecccccceseces 184 
Borel B OP MaIS PRU, PGi sci csccccccacess cocceses 184 
DIETERICH’S REGENERATOR FURNACE. 
Chas F, Dieterich, Baltimore, Md... ......... .....00. 19% 
GAS METERS, 
Harris, Griffin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.................. 190 
American Meter Co., Philadelphia, Pa.................. 191 
W. W. Goodwin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa................ 191 
Harris, Helme & McIihenny, Philndelphia, Pa......... 191 
GAS STOVES. 
W. W. Goodwin SCO, PRUE, Phccccvccccccce cvaces 168 
Retort Gas Stove Co., Providence, R.L. .. .......... 183 
VALVES. 
Ludlow Valve Manufacturing Co., Troy, N. Y......... 189 
EXHAUSTERS, 
P. H. & F. M. Roots, Connersville, Ind.. ........... . 188 
Smith & Sayre Manufaeturing Co., New York City..... 188 
GAS COALS. 
Penn Gas Coal Co., Philadelphia, Pa........... ...... . 185 
Perms & Co, BOW TO Giese cccccsctsvsccsdaccsces 185 
Cannelton Coal Co., * * - ” . 185 
New York & Cleveland Gas Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.... 185 
Newburgh Orrel Ccal Co., Baltimore, Md.............. 185 
Despard Coal Co., Baltimore, Md...........0eeseeeeeees 185 
Tyrconnell Coal Co., Baltimore, Md....... 6. weeceesee 185 
Port Pitt GOS COs, 2.0 ccccccccccsccccccecsce os-socces 185 
Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. Coal Agency.............00.. 185 
GAS ENGINES. 
Schleicher, Schumm & ('o., Philadelphia, Pa.......... 183 
BURNERS. 
C. Gefrorer, Philadei:nia, P&..........e.00 -eeeeceeess 184 





Bath, Maine........... 70,000 100 
Buffalo Mutual, N.Y 750,000 100 5 70 
" Bonds 200,000 1000 95 100 
Baltimore, Md........ 2,000,000 100 95 98 
s Ctfs., gold 1,000,000 95 10 
Bayonne, N. J....... : 100 90 
Brockport, N. Y...... 25,000 100... 80 
Citizens, Newark..... 918,000 50 90 95 
- “ Be. 124,000 — 105 10 
Chicago Gas Co., Ills 128 130 
Cincinnati G.& C.Co. 190 
Derby of Conn...... ; 160,000 100 60 80 
East Boston, Mass... 25 114 120 
Elizabethtown, N. J. 300,000 20 — 130 
Fort Wayne, Ind..... 2100 sas _ 
Hannibal, Mo........ ; 100,000 100 95 100 
Hartford, Conn....... 700,000 25 120 125 
Hempstead, L. I..... 25,000 100... oe 
Jersey City ........ «++ 386,000 20 140 145 
Jamaica, L. I......... 25.000 100 § oe 
Jacksonville, Iil...... 120,000 50 100 ies 
Lewistown Maine... 400,000 100 70 80 
Lima, Obi05..ccsesesces 60,000 160 — as 
Bonds 30,000 90 


Laclede St Louis Mo. 1,200,000 100 — 75 





Long Branch........ 20 30 40 


TAR BURNER, AND BLOWER FOR BURN-« 
iNG BREESE. 
H. E. Parson, New York City,..,..csssscee cooverevcees 158 
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Gwynne Harris, New York City...... ...ccccccssoess 187 
Lowe, Philadelphia, Pa. . 1 Re are ae ee 189 
GAS FIXTURES. 
Mitchell, Vance & Co., New York Wity.....,........0-. 188 
CEMENT. 
S. L. Merchant & Co., New York City...........-.. 182 
BOOKS, 
Cathels, Gas Consumer’s Manual............ c.ssse0ss 191 
i eR GIOE A... - nbesévnedanecancuse ° 182 
Scientific Books..... > Wa st an ees 182 
Fodell’s Book-Keepirg........20. - +. .ssse-s 191 
Ds necdtev eatin’ be keds n6Sh4s5 000% 188 
Sanitary Engineer.... ... 191 
Journal des Usines a Gaz.. 188 





WANTED. 
THE MANAGEMENT OF A GAS WORKS, 


By a Thoroughly Experienced Man. 


Been many years in the business in England and this coun- 
try. Not afraid to work if required, in every Branch. 


T. W. F., Care Am. Gas LIGHT JOURNAL. 


CAST IRON PIPE. 


3.500 Eeet 
SECOND-HAND CAST IRON PIPE, 


20 inches diam., 9 ft. lengths, 
SOCKET JOINTS. ALL IN FIRST-CLASS CONDITION. 
FOR SALE BY 


DANL.W. RICHARDS & CO., 


DEALERS IN SCRAP IRON AND METALS, 
88 to 96 MANGIN STREET, NEW YORK. 


GAS WORKS FOR SALE, LOW. 


A Coal Gas Works of 2 benches and 2 retorts, capable of fur- 
nishing from 7,000 to 8,000 cubic feet of gas per day. 
Apply to CHAS. H. HASWELL, C.E., 
6 Bowling Green, N. Y. 





Portland Cement, 
Roman Cement, 


Keene’s Cemen', 
Sellars Gas Cement. 
English Fire Brick, No. 1. 


66 Silica Fire Brick. 
IMPORTERS. 


S. L. MERCHANT & CO., 


53 proadway, New York, 
Just below Trinity Church. 344-ly 
sa” Remit 10 cents postage for “ Practical Treatise on 
Cement.” 


SCiENTIFIC BOOKS. 


We are prepared to furnish to GAS MANAGERS 
and others interested in the topics treated of, the fol- 


lowing Books, at prices named : 


GAS MANUFACTURE, by WILLIAM RICHARDS, 4 to, 
with numerous Engravings and Plates, in Cioth bind- 
ing. $12. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE: MANAGEWENT 
OF GAS WORKS, by W. C. HoLmEs. 8 vo- Cloth, 
$1.50 


ANALYSIS, TECHNICAL VALUATION, PU- 
RIFICATION and USE OF COAL GAS, by 
Rev. W. R. BowpitTcH, M. A., with Engravings. 8 vo 
Cloth. $4.50. 


NEWBIGGINS HAND BOOK, by THomas NEWBIG- 
GIN, C. E. $3.75. 





WANTED. 


BY A GAS CO. IN A TOWN OF 16,000 POPULATION, 





A MAN TO TAKE ENTIRE CHARGE, AS 
GAS CONSUMERS HAND BOOK, by WM. RICH- 
Superintendent and Manager. 


ARDs. C. E. 18 mo, Sewed. 20 Ceats, 


GAS CONSUMERS MANUAL, by E. 8. CATHELS, C.E 
10 Cents. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE ON HEAT, by THomA 
Box. Second edition. $5. 


AIR AS FUEL, OR PETROLEUM AND OTHER MIN- 
ERAL OILS UTILIZED BY CARBURETTING AIR, by 
OwEN C. D. Ross, Member Institute Civil Engineers. 
8 vo. Cloth. $1.50 

PRACTICAL TREATISE ON ELECTRIC 

LIGHTING, by H'PPpo_LyTE FONTAINE, Translated 

from the French by Paget Higgs, LL.D., Assoc. Inst. 

C.E. $3. 

GAS vs. ELECTRIC LIGHT. Electric Lighting: its 
State and Progress, and its probable influence upon the 
Gas interests. By JOHN T. SPRAGUE. 8v0., Paper, 840 
cents, mail-free. 


Must have had many years experience, and know how to 

** talk gas,’’ increase Consumers, lay mains, services, etc. 
PRESIDENT, 

Care AM. Gas LT. JOURNAL. 


GAS WORKS IN NEW ENGLAND. 
For Sale. 


Legalized Capital, $80,000. 


Address 
475-2t 





A 


Works in thorough repair; orig- 
inally cost $50,000. Now supplying a district of over 10,000 
inhabitants. Can be purchased for $25,000—$18,000 cash and 
balance on easy time at 5 percent. Address 


Am. Gas LIGHT JOURNAL. 
PATENT 
Machine-Made Retorts. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR SALE OF ABOVE IN CANADA. 





The above will be forwarded by Express. upon receipt of 
price. 

We will take especial pains in securing and forwarding 
any other Works that may be desired, upon receipt of order. 
All remittances must be made by Check, Draft, or Post Office 
Money Order. 

Apply immediately to R. GIBBONS, Jr., 
STOURBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


Ae M, CALLENDEKR & CO., 
Room 18, No. 42, Pine Street, N. Y. 








SITUATION WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT 


OF A SMALL OR MEDIUM-SIZED WORKS, 
POSITION AS ASSISTANT, 
By a young man thoroughly acquaiated with the economical 
manufacture and distribation of gas, and a practical me- 
chanic in all its branches. Best Of references, 
Address, SUPERINTENDENT, 
Care of this Office. 


OR A 


How to Burn Gas. 





Under this title a neat little book has been is- 
sued containing the paper of Mr. Jas. Somerville, 
as read at the last meeting at Cincinnati, together 
with a table, taken from Prof. Chandler’s lecture 
showing the loss of light resulting from the use of 
shades, etc., of different kinds of glass, 


The book is intended for sale to Gas Compa- 
nies to distribute gratuitously among consumers. 
If Gas Companies can induce their consumers to 
use better burners and shades, one-half of the 
fault-finding will cease. 

The price is $10 per thousand. 
be sent to the office of this Journal. 


A GAS SUPERINTENDENT 
DESIRES AN ENGAGEMENT. 


Is @ man of experience. 
és ¥E.°? 
Care AMERICAN Gas LIGHT JOURNAL. 


Orders may 











Parties meaning business will 
please address 








The Gas Trade Circular and Review. 


ISSUED EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY. 
Edited and Published by Cas. W. Hastines, 8 Buckingham St., London, Eng. 


Each number contains articles in connection with the manufacture and supply of Gas; sum- 
mary of latest intelligence on the subject of Electric Lighting ; articles upon Water Supply ; also 
on the Construction and Maintenance of Gas, Water, and Sewage Works. 











The Gas and Water Companies’ Directory. 


(1879 ISSUE NOW PUBLISHING.) 
Edited and Published Annually by CHARLES W. HASTINGS. 
This Work gives a complete list of all Gas and Water Companies throughout England, Scotland, Ireland 


and Wales; date of formation, amount of capital, and names of all officers, etc. ; inclnding carbonization 
returns, prices paid for gas, dividends, etc. 


Price, in Cloth Covers, 5s.; in Paper Covers, 38. 6d. Postage Extra. 


Address, 8 BUCKINGHAM STREET, 


LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


ORGANE DE LA 


Orders Received at this Office. 


~ JOURN 


Societe Technique de L?’ Industrie du Gaz en France. 








ISSUED ON THE 5rnx OF EACH MONTH. 





MESSRS. SERVIER, MONNIER. AND ROUGET, EDITORS AND MANAGERS. 





THIS JOURNAL CONTAINS ALL THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL INFORMATION 
RELATING TO GAS MANOFACTURE IN FRANCE. 


Ral’ 





Subscriptions Received at this Offices Price, Post-paid, $3.50 Per Annum, 
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American Gas Light Fournal, 


SILENT GAS ENGINE. 


Always Ready to be Started, and to give at once Full Power. 


NO STEAM TO MAKE OR MAINTAIN, 


NO COAL, NO ASHES, NO DIRT. 


NO FIRE, NO DANGER, NO EXTRA INSURANCE. 
NO GAUGES, NO PUMPS, NO LEAKGAES. 


ALMOST NO ATTENDANCE, 


BURNS COMMON GAS. 


AVERAGE CONSUMPTION PER HORSE POWER, 
21 1-2 Cubic Ft. Per Hour. 

i! ) COSTS NOTHING WHILE STANDING, LITTLE WHILE 

| | KUNNING WITHOUT DOING WORK, AND WHILE 

Wt i 


i 

Vi 

it | i { 
| i yt = THE GOVERNOR IN PROPORTION TO THE POWER 
MA = 
My 


WORKING THE GAS IS PRECISELY REGULATED BY 


Ht Bk DEVELOPED. 
Hy A ; ee 
il us ss 
quis S___ Z = SIZES AT PRESENT OFFERED, 2, 4 and 7 H.P. 
LARGER SIZES TO ORDER. 


THE NEW OTTO SILENT GAS ENGINE. 


Unexcelled for Convenience and Economy in running Gas Exhausters, Tar and Ammonia Pumps, Hoists in Ware- 
houses or Stores, Ventilating Theatres, Halls and Buildings, Driving Electro-Magnetic Machines, 


And nseful generally for all work of small stationary steam engines. Where work is intermittent, trouble with a steam boiler and engine is at its maximum, but 


is at its minimum with a gas engine. For particulars, prices, etc., apply to SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 
3045 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia. 








RETORT GAS STOVES. 

















Principle of Burner. No. 3 Retort Stove and No, 1 Oven. No. 1 Retort Stove. 


First cut shows the principle of burner. The gas passes up inner tube A into retort B. Here the gas is exposed to a heat of 960° F., by which it is expanded 
three times in quantity. It then descends through outer tube to lower chamber C, thence rises through Argand burner at D. Here the air unites with the 
expanded gas, mingled with which it passes up through the gauze, and burns around the retort at E. 


The only Gas Stove constructed on the Superheating Principle. 


SO MUCH AIR IS THUS MADE TO UNITE WITH THE GAS THAT PERFECT COMBUSTION IS OBTAINED; HENCE GREAT 
ECONOMY, WITHOUT SMELL, SMOKE, OR SMUTTING OF DISHES. 
Acknowledged to be the best in the United States, Great Britain, Germany, France, and Australia. 


MEAT OR FISH CAN BE BROILED IN THE OPEN FLAME. WE GUARANTEE TO DO THE SAME WORK OF ALL OTHER GAS STOVES WITH AT LEAST 
ONE-THIRD LESS GAS. THEY CAN BE TURNED DOWN LOWER THAN OTHER STOVES, NEVER LIGHTING BACK WITH EXPLOSIONS, 


Their first cost is much less than many gas stoves, They will do the entire family cooking. They are nct large and cumbersome, and will not, therefore, 
heat up the room. They can be placed on top of the ordinary coal stove, or any stand or table, thus bringing them just the right height for convenience, After 
baking, the oven burner can be used for other purposes. About 100 gas companies are now selling them to their consumers in the United States, Adapted for 


any pressure from 5-10ths of an inch te 3 inches. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


THE RETORT GAS STOVE COMPANY, 


mtr arkarey > eo PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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J. H. GAUTIER & CO.. 


CORNER OF 
GREENE AND ESSEX STREETS, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Clay Gas Retorts, 
Gas House Tiles, 


Fire Bricks, Etc. Etc. 


Ground Clay, Fire Brick and 
Fire Sand in Barrels, 


J. H. GAUTIER. 
Cc. E. GREGORY 


Brooklyn Clay Retort 


AND 


FIRE-BRICK WORKS. 


Manufacturers vf Clay Retorts, Fire Bri-ks, Gas House 
and otaer Tile, Capola Brick, etc. Dealersinand Miners of 
Fire Clay and Fire sand. Clay bank at Burt’s Creek, New 
Jersey. Manufactorvs Van Dyke, Elizabeth, Richards and 
A nor gage Streets. Brookiyn. N. Y. Office, No.88 Van Dyke 

treet 


Borgner & O’Brien, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


393-ly 








CLAY GAS RETORTS 
AND RETORT SETTINGS, 
FIRE BRICKS, TILES, ETC. 


23d St., Below Vine, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


1 years practical experience. Gas house works a specialty. 





Cc. CEFRORER. 
Manufacturer of 
GAS BURNERS 
GAS HEATING AND COOF ING APPARATUS. 


FITTERS’ PROVING APPARATUS, ETC., 
No. 248 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 





GEO. W. DRESSER, 


CIVIL ENGINEER. 


TRINITY BUILDING, 


ROOM 89. 111 BROADWAY. 





MANHATTAN 
FIRE BRICK & ENAMELLED CLAY 


RETORT WORKS. 
ADAM WEBER, 


PROPRIETOR. 
Office and Works, 15th Street, 
Manufactures of 


FIRE BRICK AND TILES, 


Of all shapes and sizes. 


LACLEDE 


FIRE BRICKS AND 


GAS RETORT WORKS 
CHELTENUAM, MO. 


Hand and Machine made Retorts and Settings, Superior 
Fire Bricks for Siemans Gas and Glass Furnace. Bricks 
and Tiles for Whitwell’s Hot Blast Ovens, Blast Furnace 
and Cupola Tiles, Etc. 


ad J . 
Fire Bricks and Tiles 
of all shapes and sizes. 
Glass Pot Clay. Fine Ground Cla yend Fire Bricks. Sewer 


Avenue C, 





Pipe, Etc. FIRE MORTAR, CLAY AND SAND. 
901 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. #27- Articles of every description made to order at short 
642— ' notice, 








Established in 18465. 


B. KREISCHER & SONS, 


Office Foot of Houston street, E. R., N. Y. 


GAS RETORTS, TILES and FIRE BRICK 


Of all Shapes and Sizes. 
FIRE MORTAR, GLAY and SAND. 


ARTICLES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION MADE TO ORDER AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 


Works : 
LOCKPORT, PA, 
































Established 1864. MT, SAVAGE JUNCTION, MD, 


Mannfacturers of Clay Gas Retorts and Retort Settings 


“STANDARD SAVAGE” 
Fire Brick, Vile and H‘urnace Blocks, 
AND 
Sole pale gual MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF FIRE CLAY. 
OFFICK* No. 876 PENN AV’E., PITTSBURGH,PA. 





~ Works : 


86 Stete Street. Boston 








& HOWARD, 
= CAS RETORTS. 
FIRE BRICK, 
# Retort Fittings, 
“(= FURNACE & CUPOLA LININGS 
a UF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


SEWEE Pipe ald Drain Tile. 


: FINEST QUALITY GLASS HOUSE 
. POT CLAY A SPECIALTY. 
916 Market Street, ST. LOUIS. 





EVENS 









THROUGH CARS LOADED AT FACTORY FOR ALL ACCESSIBLE POINTS 





- NEWCASTLE 








‘AND PROVINCIAL GAS COALS. — 





THE UNDERSIGNED ARE PREPARED TO EXECUTE ORDERS FOR 


NEWCASTLE COAL 


(NEW PELTON), 
ALSO FOR THE BEST QUALITIES OF 


PROVINCIAL GAS COAL, 


DELIVERED AT ANY PORT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


We supplied nearly 100,000 tons of Provincial Coal to some twenty-five different Gas Companies in 1877. 


10,000 Cubic Feet of 16 1-2 


JAMES D. PERKINS. 
F&F. SEAVERNS. 


These coals will yield in practical use fully 


Candle Gas---£40 Bushels Coke. 
PERKINS & CO. 


45 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK, 
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NEW YORK AND CLEVELAND 


GAS COAL COM’Y 
Of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


YOUGHIOGHENY GAS COAL. 


This Company is prepared to furnish any amount of their 
ustly celebrated, and acknowledged superior GAS COAL, to 
any point reached by raliroad or navigation. on most favor 
able terms. 


General Office—89 Wood Street, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Branch Office—120 Water Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


WILLIAM A. McINTOSH, President. 

A. CARNEGIE, Vice-President. 

W. P. DE ARMIT, Treasurer, 

THOMAS AXWORTHY. Agent 
351-ly at Cleveland, Ohio, 





GAS COALS. 











TH E 


PENN GAS COAL COMPANY 


OFFER THEIR 


COAL, CAREFULLY SCREENED, 


AND PREPARED FOR 


GAS PURPOSES. 


1 all 
———=A 





Their Property is located in the Youghiogheny Coal Basin, near Irwin’s and Penn Statior 
m the Pennsylvania Railroad, and on the Youghiogheny River. 
OFFICES 
No. 209 South Third Street, Phil’a. 90 Wall Street, New York. 
PLACES OF SHIPMENT. 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Pier No. 2 (Lower Side). 


Greenwich Wharves, Delaware River. 
366-ly Pier No. 1 (Lower Side), South Amboy, N. Be 





THE NEWBURGH 


Orrel Coal Company, 


Mines at Newburg, Preston County, W. Va. 

Company’s Office, No, 52S. Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 

C. OLIVER O'DONNELL, Pres’t. CHAS. MACKALL, Sec’y, 

Cuas. W. Hays, Agent in New York, Room 7, Trinity Build- 
ing, 111 Broadway. 

This Company offer their very superior Gas Coal at lowest 
market prices. 

It yields 10,996 cubic feet of gas to the ton of 2,240 lbs, of 
good illuminating power, and of remarkable purity; one 
bushel of lime purifying 6,792 cubic feet, with a large amount 
of coke of good quality. 

Ithas been for many years very extensively used by various 
Gas Companies inthe United States, and we beg to refer to 
the Manhattan, Metropolitan, and New York Gas Light Com- 

anies of New York; the Brooklyu and Citizen’s Gas Light 
Fompanies of Brooki n, N. Y ,; the Baltimore Gas Light Com- 
pany of Baltimore, Md., and the Providence Ga» Light Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I. 

Best dry coals shipped from Locust Point, wharves, and 
prompt attention given to orders for chartering of vessels, 

22%4-ly 2 





THE DESPARD COAL COMPANY 


OFFER THEIR SUPERIOR 
DESPARD COAL 


To Gas Light Companies throughout the country. 

Agents, PARMELEE BROTHERS, No. 32 Pine street, N. Y. 
BANGS & HORTON, No. 31 Duane street, Boston. 
ee in pony | st Weat Virginia. 

harves Locust Point, 
Compaty’s Office, 15 German st.,} Baltimore. 


Among the consumers of Despard Coal, we name: Man- 
hattan Sas Light Company, New York; Metropolitan Gas 
Light Company, New York ; Jersey City Gas Light Company, 
N.J.; Washington Gas Light Company ; Portland Gas Light 
Company, Maine 

*." Reference to them is requested, 204-. 





TYRCONNELL GAS COAL., 
MINED 1N TAYLOR COUNTY, WHST VA. 
Company’s Office, 52 S. Gay St., Baltimore, 

CHARLES MACKALL, Secretary. 
CHARLES W. HAYS, Agent, Room 7, 111 B’way, N. Y. 
SHIPPING PoInT—Baltimore, Md. 





This coal yields 10,000 cubic feet of Gas with an illuminat- 
ing power of over 16 candles, Forty bushels of very supcrio 
Coke, with little Ash and scaroely any clinker Od-1y 





FORT PITT CAS COAL 


This Company is prepared to supply any amount of their 


Celebrated Gas Coal 


all points reached by rail or lake throughout the West. 
THE FORT PITT COAL COMPANY, 
OFFICE 387 LIBERTY STREET, 
ly PITTSBUKGH PA, 








CANNELTON COAL COMPANY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA. 


Offer for sale the following Coals, from their Colliery at CANNELTON, Kanawha County West Vir- 
ginia delivered at RICHMOND, Va.: 


CANNELTON CANNEL, 


acknowledged to be the most valuable ENRICHER produced in this country, a gross ton yielding 10,000 
ubic feet of GAS of 64°54 CANDLE POWER; COKE 32 bushels, of good quality. 


CANNELTON CAKING COAL. 


MAXIMUM YIELD, 5.06 cubic feet of Gas per pound of Coal—A yield of 4°78 cubic feet per Ib, 
—gave 16 14-100 Candle-Power. 
COKE, of very fine quality—1453 pounds produced from one ton of coal. 


J. TATNALL LEA, Treasurer, P. O. Box 1747 Philadelphia. 
(PERKINS & CO., 45 South Street,N. Y. ; 
SALES AGENTS < DANIEL W. JOB & C@., 91 State Street, Boston. 
(H. W. BENEDICT & SON, New Haven. 








PHREINS & CO., 
45 SOUTH STREET N. Y. 


IMPORTERS AND AGENTS FOR THE SALZ OF 


AMERICAN, 
PROVINCIAL, 
and ENGLISH 


GAS COALS AND CANNEL. 


JAMES D. PERKINS. F. SEAVERNS, Jr. 














nein 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
COAL ACENCY. 


FOR THE SALE OF THE SUPERIOR 


KANAWHA GAS COALS, 


ALSO, 











CANNEL, 
SPLINT, 
ancl STEAM COALS. 


From the Kanawha and New River Regions, on the uinu of the Chesapeake and Ohio Rai'way. 


Cc. B. ORCUTT, Secretary. Pagans Ne 7 WALL ST. 
J. J. GORDON, Sales Agent, NEW YORK 
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M‘NEALS & ARCHER, 


SURiEeres. 2 N. J, 
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CAST, b ABE, i 


DAVID 8S. BROWN,"President. 
BEN.JAMIN CHEW, Treasurer, 





JAMES P. MICHELLON, Secretary, 
WILLIAM SEXTON, Superintende nt 


"quoucesTeR CITY, “y 1, 





OE 





MN 


Castlron sta Pines, Stn Valres Fin Ayiraas aie ut 


_ Office No. a4 North Sev enth Street, ahrssonansse._somnelll 








~ ESTABLISHED 1856. 


WARREN FOUNDRY ano MACHINE E CO,, 


WORKS AT PHILLIPSBURGH, N, J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 153 BROADWAY. 


) “= =A , . 
st Iron Water and Gas Pipe 
FROM TWO TO FORTY-EIGHT INCHES DIAMETER. 
ALSO ALL SIZES OF 


FLANCE PIPE for Sugar House and Mine Work. 
Branches, Bends, Retorts, Etc., Etc. 


H.R. SMITH &CO, | 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON GAS & WATER PIPE, 


BRANCH CASTINGS, LAMP POSTS, Ete. | 


(Pipe from three inch and upwards cast vertically in 12 feet 
lengths.) 


HEAVY AND LIGHT CASTINGS OF ALL KINDS. | 
DAILY CAPACITY 125 TONS. 

&@ Our Works connect direct with eleven.railroads center- tica’ly. 
ng in this city, giving us unequalled facilities for shipping to | WR 





Ca 


436-1 


NATIONAL FOUNDRY 


AND PIPE WORKS. 


OFFICE AND WORKS—CARROLL, PIKE, SMALLMAN 
AND WILKINS STREETS, 
PITTSBURGH, PA 


wmnmhM. SMITH, 


Manufacturer of all kinds of GAS and WATER PIPE 
BRANCHES, CONNECTIONS, T’s, ELBOWS, and 
all CASTINGS USED AT GAS AND 
WATER WORKS, 








—Pipe from 8 inch and upwards, cast in 12-ft. 'engrtha, 





We offer special inducements to parties wishing to pur- 
| chase. My Pipe is Smooth, regular in weights, and cast ver- 





- WOOD & CO., 


PHILADELPHIxa. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPE 
FOR GAS AND WATER 
Lamp Posts. Valves, Etc. . 


Mathew’s Pat. Anti-Freezing Hydrants, 
400 Chestnut Street. 
JAMES MARSHALL & CO. 


Franklin Foundry and 
Pipe Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS, WATER, AND OIL PIPES 











Works, ISth, 19th, 20th and Railroad Street. 
Office, No. 23 Nineteenth Street. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


N.B.—Pipes froin 8-incn and upwards cast in 12 ft. lengths, 
t@™” Sond for Circular and Price List. 


BERGEN IRON WORKS. 
ROBT. CAMPBELL & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPES, 


FOR WATER AND GAS, 
Valves, Fire and Dock Hydrants, 
Lamp-Posts and Flange Work, 
Bench Castings for Gas Works, &c. 


Office | 112 Leonard Street, N. Y. 











Ss. DECATUR SMITH, 





CAST IRON GAS WATER PIPE, 


Foundry, Cor. of York and Moyer Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Several Thousand 2, 3, 4, 6 and 8 Inch 
Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipes on 
hand. for immedirte delivery. 

t@ FITTINGS FOR GAS AND WATER MAINS. gg 


CAST IRON PIPE, 
For Water & Gas. 


COATED and TESTED 300 POUNDS TO SQUARE INCH. 
ALL SIZES UN HAND, 


And Delivered at any Place Required. 


SHICKLE, HARRISON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 








all points, at the lowest rates freight. &@ SEND FOR CIRUULAR AND PRICE LIST. gg 








St. Louis, Mo. 
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MURRAY & BAKER, 
Practical Builders, 


And Contractors for the Erection of 
Gas Works, 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL THE LATEST AND MOST 
IMPROVED APPARATUS AND TOOLS FOR 
THE MANUFACTURE & DISTRIBU- 

TION OF COAL GAS. 


6” WORKS AT THE RAILWay DEPoTs, 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA. 





We manufacture Bench Castings, Washers, ‘“‘The Im- 
mersed Multitubular,” and Atmospheric Condensers, Wet and 
Dry-Lime Purifiers, Dry Center Seals, Telescopic and Single 
Gas Holders, Wrought Iron Trussed Roof for Iron or Slate, 
Wood and Iron Trays for Purifiers, Coke and Coal Carts, 
Wrought lron Screening Shovels and Castings, and Wrought 
Work of every description for Gas-Works. 

As Mr. Murray 1s a Practical Draughtsman, we will furnish 
plans and specifications to parties or associations, or will wait 
personally upon parties contemplating the construction of 
new works, or the alteration or extension of old ones 

The most satisfactory references can be given, if required 
of the experience and commercial fairness which character 
izes our dealings. 

We would respectfully inviie Western men to call and see 
our patterns and works here, MURRAY & BAKER, 

Fort Wayne. Indiana 


BARTLETT, ROBBINS & G0, 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





GAS HOLDERS, BENCH CASTINGS, MULTITUBULAR 
WATER AND AIR CONDENSERS, COMMON AND 
TOWER SCRUBBERS, ROTARY & STEAM 
JET EXHAUSTERS, WROUGHT 
IRON ROOF FRAMES. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
OF GAS APPARATUS. 


WORKS: 
Cors. Pratt, Scott, McHenry, Ramsay and Bartlett Streets. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


Plans, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 467-1ly 





JESSE W STARR & SON, 


Camden Iron Works| 


Camden, New Jersey, 

Office in Philadelphia No, 435 Chestnut St., 
where a member of the Firm can be seen 
between 12 m. and 2 p. m. daily. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS AND APPARATUS FOR GAS 
WORKS, 


Wrought Iron Roof Frames. 


For Retort and other houses. Retorts and all castings re- 
quired for setting them in the latest and most improved 
model. WASHERS, CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS and EXHAUSTFRS 
for relieving the Retorts from pressure. PURIFIERS, varying 
from 2,000 to 2,000,000 cubic feet daily purifying capacity. 


Wrought Iron Lime Sieves 


for Purifiers. Station Meters of all sizes, 


GAS HOLDERS. 


TELESCOPIC AND SINGLE 
With cast iron guide and suspension frame GAS GOV 
ERNORS or REGULATORS, STREET MAINS, from 1x to 
48 INCHES DIAMETER, for WATER orGAS, Street Main con- 
nections, such a8 BRANCHES, BENDS, Drips, SLEEVES, etc. 
STOP VALVES, from 3 to 80 inches, for both Water and 
Gas. 


Wrought Iron Work. 


All the Smitn and Sbeet Iron work required in and about 
Gas Works. 226 -tf 


JESSE W. STARR. JESSE W. STARR, JR. 


|1842. DEILY & FOWLER 1879. 


LAUREL IRON WORKS. 


ADDRESS, 39 LAUREL STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAS HOLDERS, 


SINGLE AND TELESCOPIC—WITH CAST 
OR WROUGHT IRON GUIDE FRAMES. 


We are prepared to furnish Holders, Wrought Iron Roof 
Frames, Bench Castings, Condensers, Scrubbers. Purifiers, 
Drips, Bends, Tees, and all other Iron Work connected with 
Gas Works. We have built 12 gas works and 115 gasholders, 
Personal supervision given to the erection of all our work. 
Holders built at following places since 1868: 

Lancaster, Pa. (2) Columbus, O. 

Williamsport, Pa. (3) Franklin, Ind, 

Bristol, Pa. (2) Indianapolis, Ind, 
Catasaqua, Pa, Jacksonville, Lu. 
Kittanning, Pa, Joliet, Ill, 

Hazelton, Pa. Lawrence, Kansas. 
Freeport. Pa. Jefferson City, N. O. La, (2) 
Huntingdon, Pa, Algiers, N. O., La, 

Pitiowu, Pa Kalamazoo, Mich 


Bethiehem (8), Pa. Buffalo, N. Y. (2) 
Sharon, Pa. Ogdensburg, N. Y, 
Canter, Pa. Waverly, N. Y. 
Carlisle, Pa. Little Falls, N. Y. 


Beaver Falls, Pa, 
“ -napolis, Md. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Penn Yann, N. Y. 
Watkins, N. Y. 
Coney Island, N. Y. 


Lynchburg, Va. Batavia, N. Y. 
Stanton, Va. Gloucester, N. J. 
Youngstown, O Salem, N.J. 


Steubenville, O, 
Zanesville, O, 
Mansfield, O, 


Mount Holly, N. J. 
Piainfleld, N. J. 
Englewood, N. J. 





Marion, O. Flemington, N. J. (2) 
Belleaire, oO. Dover, Del. 

Athens 6, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Barnesville, 0. Meriden, Conn. 
Newark, O. Milwaukee, Wis. 





NATIONAL COAL GAS COMPENY. 


320 Broadway, N. Y., Rooms 50, 51 & 52. 


Elevator on Pearl Street. 
H. P. ALLEN, President. 


The process known as GWYNNE-HARRIS but from later 
most essential improvements more appropriately called the 
ALLEN-HARRIS, or AMERICAN HYDROCARBON process 
for making ‘‘ Water Gas,” bythe decomposition of super- 
leated steam, in fire-clay retorts, set similarly to those in 
Coal Gas Works, is an established success. More than One 
Hundred Miilion cubic feet of gas have been made under 
this process, and for permanency and brilliancy, a8 well as 
economy both to the manufacturerand consumer, it is supe- 
rior to any gar made by the old, or any other method, 

Our process is not intermittent but continuous. The steam 
and the oil are admitted into the retorta by gauge cocks, and 
run for days without change. All the materials required, 
besides the steam, are 17 lbs. of Anthracite coal and about 
3% gallons of Petroleum or Naphtha, per 1000 feet of bril- 
llant gas, 

Rights for sale. Inquire of the President. 











GASHOLDERS OF ANY MAGNITUDE. 


HERRING & FLOYD, 
Oregon Iron Foundry 


738, 740, 742 and 744 Greenwich St,, N. Y 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS 
AND 
APPARATUS FOR GAS-WORKS. 





SENCH CASTINGS 
from benches of one to six Retorts each. 
WASHERS: MULTITUBLAR AND 
aiR CONDENSERS: CONDEN- 
SERS; SCRUBBERS, 
(wet and dry), and 
EXHAUSTERS 
for relieving Retorts from pressure. 
BENDS and BRANCHES 


of all sizes and description. 


FLOYD’S PATENT 
MALLEABLE RETORT LID. 
BUTLER’'S 
COKE SCREENING SHOVELS. 
> SABBATON’S PATENT 
FURNACE DOOR AND FRAME, 
SELLER’S CEMENT 
for stopping leaks in Retorts. 
GAS GOVERNORS, 


and everything cennected with well regulated Gas Works, at 
low price, and in complete order. 

N.B.—STOP VALVES from three to thirty inches— 
at very low prices, 
SILAS C. HERRING. 








JAMES R. FLOYD. 





@EO. STACEY. HENRY RANSHAW. WM. STACEY. 


GEO. STACEY & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SINGLE AND TELESCOPIO 
| =] 7»! =] 
GAS-HOLDERS, 
AND ALL KINDS OF 
Cast and Wrought Lron Work 
Used in the Erection of Gas and Coal Oil Works. 
Foundry on MILL STREET; Nos. 33, 35, 37 and 39 


Office and Wrought Iron Workson RAMSAY STREET Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. 
REFERENCE. 


Cincinnati Gas-Light Co. 
Indianopolis Gas Co. 
Dayton, O., Gaslight Co. 


Baton Rouge, La., Gas vo, 
Saginaw, Mich., Gas Co. 
Oshkosh, Wis., Gas Co, 


Covington, Ky., Gas Co. Peoria, Ill, Gas Co. 
Springfie!d, O., ‘Gas Co. Quincy, Ill., Gas Co. 

Terre Haute, Ind., Gas Co. Champaign, Ills., Gas Co, 
Madison, Ind., Gas Co. Carlinville, Ill. , Gas Co. 
Kansas City, Mo., Gas Co. Bowling Gre e n, Ky., Gas uc$ 
Topeka, Kansas, Gas Co. Hamilton, Ohio, Gas Co. 





Burlington lowa, Gas Co. Vicksburg, Miss.. Gas Co 
Nashville, Tenn., Gas Co. Denver City, Cal., Gas Co. 








_&. 7. Coverdale, Eng’r Cincinnati, and others. 


T. F. ROWLAND, Proprietor, 
GREENPOINT, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ENGINEER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


GAS-HOLDERS, 


CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, VALVES, 


PURIFIERS, RETORTS, and HY- 
DRAULIC MAINS, 


and all other articles connected with the Manufacture and 
Distribution of Gas. Plans and Specifications prepared, 
and Proposals given for the necessary Plans for Lighting 
Cities. Towns, Mansions, and ni a 











———— & —— MAN FG CO. 


141 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Gas Works, Smelting Works & Machinery. 


Proprietors of P. W. MACKENZIES PROCESS AND APPARATUS tor making Illuminating 


Gas from Ordinary Gas Coals, enriched with 





434—1y 


Cannel or Oil. Also, Mackenzies Process for 


Making Heating Gas for Smelting, Melting, Puddling, Forges, Boilers, Ete. Also, 


P. W. Mackenzie’s New Engine and Boiler. 
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IMPROVED GAS EXHAUSTER 


With Engine on same Bed Plate, or without. 
BYE-PASSES, GAS VALVES, GOVERNORS, ELBOWS, PIPE-FITTINGS, &C., FURNISHED TO ORDER. 


P, H. & F. M, ROOTS,} Patentees and Manufacturers, {CONNERSVILLE, IND, 


S. S. TOWNSEND, General Agent, } 6 Cortland St., 
COOKE & BEGGS, Selling Agents, ; NEW YORK. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 








~oro 


EEE 


SMITH & SAYRE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Coal and Iron Exchange, 21 Cortlandt Street, N. Y 
BUILDERS OF 


Machinery and Apparatus for Gas 


pete vee 








W orks. 


Compen- 


Steam Engines, Boilers, Pumps 


Pipes, Tees, and Bends. 
Office, Coal and Iron Exchange Building, Cortlandt cor. New Church Sts. 


Mackenzie's Patent ROTARY GAS EXHAUS'TER, STEAM JET EXHAUSTER and CONDENSER, WASH 


ERS and SCRUBBERS. 
Ispett’s AUTOMATIC STREET PRESSURE GOVERNOR, Pressure Regulator for High Districts. 


Maogenzie and Ispetyi’s Patent DEODORIZING PROCESS. 


IspeLu’s Patent GAS and WATER STOP VALVES. 
PLANS, DRAWINGS and SPECIFICATIONS fernished. 
Send for Prices and Information, 


G. G. PORTER, President. 
CHARLES W. ISBELL, Secretary. 





gators, Governors, By-Passes, Pressure and Vacuum Gauges. 


aud Heaters. 








MITCHELL, VANCE & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


CHANDELIERS! 


And Every Description of 
GAS FIXTURES, 
Also Manufacturers of 


Fine Gilt Bronze and Marble Clocks, warranted best Time- 
keepers Mantle Ornaments, &c, 


836 DROADWAY. 


NEW YORK 
Special designs furnisued for Gas Fixtures for Churches 
Public Halls, Lodges. &c. 


GF A. SS - 
We would respectfully 


call attention to a pam- 
phlet which we have pub- 
lished for distribution 
among gas consumers, in 
the expectation of in- 
creasing the Gas Con- 
sumption, by answering 
the questions most often 
asked over the counter, 
as well as for introducing 
the use of gas for Cook- 
ing, Heating and Manu- 
facturing purposes. 

We would solicit an 
order, feeling sure that a 
promotion of knowledge 
among the public gene- 
rally of the ease and com- 
fort of Gas, in its many 
uses, will increase the de- 
mand, and largely repay 
the small cost of distribu- 
tion. We will print witb 
your imprint, and with 
such alterations as you 
may wish, in any quantity 
at the following rates: 


Salesroom, 





200 . . $20 
1000. . 5 3) 
2000 60 


Single copies 10 cents. 
Copies furnished trom 


this Office direct. 
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PATENTED MAY 23rd, 1876. 
PRICES REDUCED TO MEET THE TIMES. 
We have been able to reduce tha cost of Manufacturing, and desire to give our Customers the benefit at the following 
REDUCED RATES: 
No. 1 cuts 3, 4and 6 inch Pipe $7S 
No. 1 1-2 cuts 4,6 and 8 in. Pipe, $85 
No. 2 cuts 8,10 and 12 in. Pipe, $100 
No. 3 cuts 16,18 and 20 in. Pipe, $225 
NO. 4 cuts 24and 30inch Pipe, $275 
No. 5 cuts 36 inch Pipe, $350 
For larger sizes Special Contracts 
will be made. 





It will cut a Continuous Line of Pipe in a Trench or Building 
As well as loose Cast or Wrought Iron Pipe, Shafts or Columns of any size, leaving the ends clean, smooth, and square. 


Our Machineg for cutting 20 and 30-INCH PIPE have been furnished the Manhattan and New York Gas Light Companies; also for cutting 12, 20, and 30 
inch Pipe to the Boston Gas-Light Company. The smaller sized Machines have been in practical use in various parts of the country by Water and Gas Companies, 


for over two years, and all with the most satisfactory results. Address : 
BROWN & OWEN, 20th and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia. 


A. C. WOOD, Syracuse, New York. : 
HERRING & FLOYD, No. 744 Greenwich street, N. Y. MORRIS, TASKER & CO., 36 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass 








EVERYBODY HIS OWN TE LOWE GAS PROCESS LUDLOW — 
BOOK BINDER, ~~ s 4 stevens « co, | Valve Manf’g Co., 


SOLE AGENTS. r , > 
By far the Best and Cheapest Binder ROOM 87, ASTOR HOUSE, | Caer SR ee 
= - e ae ’ 
Extant. P. 0. Box 1110, NEW YORK, | 938 te 954 River Street and 67 to 83 Vail Ave. 
PATEN’D MARCH 30, 1869. CAVEAT FILED JULY 2, 1878. AND TROY, NEW YORK 
Covert’s Patent Binder, for binding the AwErican Gas-| #90 430 Watnot Strert, PamapKecrma. 





LIGHT JOURNAL, and all other papers, magazines, etc. ADVANTAGES OF THE STRAP FILE. BRA Ss AND IRON SLIDE VALVES. 
BINDING ONE SHEET AT A TIME —— 


14t: Th te simple strong, and easily used (Double and Single Gate 4% inch to 36 inch—outside and 
_— 7 ’ ’ ae 


as received, thus keeping them on file and making a strong inside screws, Indicator etc.) for Gas, Water and Steam— 


and handsome voluine when completed. 2nd. Preserves papers without punching holes. 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR, POST-PAID. 3rd. Will always lie flat open. HYDRAULIC MAIN DIP REGULATORS. 
All orders addressed to us will receive prompt attention.| 4th. Allows any paper on file to be taken off, with- ALSO 
A. M. CALLENDER & CO. out disturbing the others. 
42 Pine Street, New York. We will furnish to our subscribers this important FIRE HYDRANTS. 





article for preserving in a convenient form, the num- 


KIN C’S TR ec AT { SE bers of the Journal as it is issued at the very low 


price of $1.25. Sent either by Express or Mail, as 
directed. 

By mail the postage will be 20 cents, which will be 
added to the price of the Binder. Send orders to 


- ( . 0. 
COAL GAS. es, 
Vol. I. Bound in Cloth. THE AMEKICAN 
GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL. 


Three dollars. 
A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine Street, N Y, PER ANNUM. 


ON 





SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


EFERENCES FURNISHED. 





PRICE, $10. 


R 

















“HOW TO BURN GAS,” 
TEN DOLLARS PER THOUSAND. 


A, M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 PINE ST., N; Y. 
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The U. S. Centennial Commission 


HAVE DECREED AN AWARD TO 


ARRIS, GRIFFIN & CO., 


i2thand Brown Sts., Philadelphia, and 49 Dey St., N. Y., U.S, A., 


FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS : 


The Exhibit consists of a Series of METERS from the Largest Size Station Meters for the use of the MANUFACTURE OF GAS, to those for the use of 
the ORDINARY CONSUMER. The Instruments are WELL MADE, RELIABLE as to INDICATION, and embody a number of sundry improvements which, 
with the general character of the Exhibit, entitle the whole to commendation. 








Attest—J. L. CAMPBELL, Signed—A. T. GOSHORN, J. R, HAWLEY, 
Secretary, pro-tem. Director General President 


GROUP JUDGES. 


AMERICAN. | FOREIGN. 
Pror. JOSEPH HENRY, LL.D., Secretary of Smithsonian Institution, Wash-| Sm WILLIAM THOMSON, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Great Britain 
ington, D. C. | JUL. SCHTEDMAYER, Germany. 
Pror. F. A. P. BARNARD, 8.T.D., LL.D., President of Columbia College, N. Y-| Mr. E. LEVASSEUR, France. 
Pror. J. E. HILGARD, Washington, D. 0. | Pp. F. KUPKA, Austria. 
Pror. J. C. WATSUN, Ann Arbor, Michigan. EDW. FAVRE PERRET, Switzerland. 


“JenERAL HENRY K. OLIVER, Salem, Massachusetts. 
GEORGE F. BRISTOW, New York. 
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FARMER’S PATENT BYE-PASS DIP-PIPE. 


WiIiLLIA M FARMER, 
ARCHITECT AND CENERAL GAS° ENGINEER 


ROOMS 87, 89, 91, 111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
00 

WILLIAM FARMER may be consulted upon all matters relating to the Manufacture of Illuminating Gas. Will furnish Specifications, Drawings, 
and Estimates for the Erection of Gas Works of any Capacity, and will erect the same either on Commission or by Contract. 

Having made the Construction of Gas Works a Specialty, perfect satisfaction can be guaranteed. 

Sole Agent for the FOULIS HYDRAULIC MACHINE for Drawing and Charging Retorts. 

Sole Agent for the AITKEN and YOUNG PROCESS FOR MAKING ILLUMINATING GAS. 











PATENTEE OF THE FOLLOWING INVENTIONS. 

EXHAUSTER (Screw Propeller) for Gas or Air, and Condensation. DUMPING BARROW for Wheeling Coal, Coke and Lime, Etc. 
HYDRAULIC MAIN for Reducing Pressure on Retorts. ZIGZAG SCRUBBERS for Napbthalizing the Gas and Removing the Tar, Ammonia, and 
Nuphbthaline. BYE-PASS DIP PIPE for reducing the Pressure on Retorts, Etc., as per cut above. SELF-ACTING WATER DISTRIBUTOR 
for Scrubbers and Washers, Etc. MOVABLE DIP PIPE for Reducing and Eqnalizing the Pressure on Retorts, TOWER SCRUBBERS (Jack- 
etted) for Economizing Space and Building Material. DUPLEX CENTRE SEAL for Keeping all the Boxes in a set continuously in action. 





REFERS BY PERMISSION TO THE FOLLOWING GENTLEMEN. 


Professor B. SILLIMAN, New Haven, Conn. D. HosTetrer, President Pittsburgh Gas-Light Co., Pittsburgh, 
GEN. CHASs. ROOME, President Manhattan Gas-Light Company, N. Y. C, VANDERVOORT SMITH, Engineer Manhattan Gas-Light Company, N. Y. 
GEN. A. HICKENLOOPER, President Cincinnati Gas-Light Co., Cincinnatti, Ohio. | 8. L. Hustep, President Laclede Gas-Light Company, St. Louls, Ma. 

&. W. BENSON, President Brooklyn Gas-Lighi Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. E. VANDERPOOL, Engineer, Newark Gas-Light Company, Newark, N, J. 
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we MARRS} NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA. 


GAS STOVES! GAS STOVES! 


Wishing to fully meet the wants of the Gas Light Companies of the United States, 
and anticipating a good demand for Gas Stoves from their consumers, we have 
instructed MR. WM. SUGG, of LONDON, to select and make shipment of Gas Stoves 
of the latest designs and most approved principles, for Heating and Cooking pur- 
English and French manufacturers. 














(T. C. HOPPER, Prest. 
(WM. H. HOPPER, V.-Prest. 











HARRIS, 
Successors to Harris & Brother. 


ESTABLISHED 1848. 


ELME & McILHENNY, 


PRACTICAL GAS WATER WANUPACTURERS, 
Continue as heretofore at the OLD ESTABLISHMENT, Nos. 1115 and 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


To manufacture Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Experimental Meters, Meter Provers, Centre Seals, Governors, 
Pressure Registers, Indicators, Photometers, and all kinds vf Gas Apparatus; Also furnish all other Articles 


appertaining to the use of Gas Works. 


From our long Practical Experience of the Business (covering a period of 28 years) and from our personal supervision of ald 
Work, we can guarantee all orders to be executed promptly, and in every respect satisfactorily. 


WASHINGTON HARRIS. WILLIAM HELME, 


JOHN McILHENNY. 











WILLIAM 


W. GOODWIN & CO. 





No. 1012, 1014 and 1016 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


No, 142 Chambers Street, New 
MANUFACTURERS OF g 


York 


Dry and Wet GAS METERS, Station Meters (Square, Cylindrical or in Staves) Glazed Meters, King’s and Sugg’s Experimental Meters, 
Lamp Post Meters, Etc., Etc., Meter Provers (sizes 2, 5 and 10 feet), Pressure Guages of all kinds, Pressure Registers, Pressure and Vacuum Re- 
gisters, Pressure Indicators (sizes 4 inch, 6 inch and 9 inch), King’s Pressure and Vacuum Gauges, Dry and Wet Centre Seals, Dry and Wet Gov- 
ernors, Exhauster Governors, Photometers of all descriptions. Letheby’s Sulphur and Ammonia Test Apparatus complete—also, 

Testing and Chemical Apparatus of ail kinds, and of the most perfect description, for all purposes relating to Gas. 


Coodwin’s Improved Lowe’s Jet Photometer. 


W. W. Goodwin is the author of the History and Principles involved in the use of Lowe’s Jet Photometer Also Patentee and we are the 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS Of the ORIGINALand ONLY DIAL whereby the CANDLE POWER and PRESSURE can be instantly read, and allothers are infringements, 


Special attention to repairs of Meters, and ali apparatus connected with the business. 


All work guaranteed first class in every particular, and orders filled promptly. 








THE PLUMBER 


AND 


SANITARY ENGINEER. 


A Card inserted in the columns of this paper will prove a much more certain means of 
securing attention than any number of circulars, The latter usually find their way to the waste 
paper basket, but as this journal is carefully filed and frequently referred to, it is of permanent 
value to advertisers. Prof. C. F. Cuanpuer, President of the New York Board of Health, writes :— 





NEw York, Nov. 23, 1878. 
Permit me to take ‘his opportunity to express my gratification at the intelligent 
and judicious discussions of sanitary subjects which appear in your paper, and to 
wish you every success in your efforts to direct the attention of the public to the 
sanitary defects of our surroundings, and the best methods for their improvement. 
Very truly yours, C, F. CHANDLER. 

The 9 concluding numbers of the present volume of THE PLUMBER AND SANITARY ENGINEER 
(March to November, inclusive), which will contain a selection of the approved plans received in the late 
$500 Competition for Model Houses for Workingmen, will be sent on receipt of $1. The March number 
contains the four Prize designs. Address, 


THE PLUMBER & SANITARY ENGINEER, 
P. O. Box 3037. 140 WILLIAM STREET, New York. 





w@uwNOW READY AND FOR SALE, 
FODELL’S 
System of Bookkeeping 


FOR GAS COMPANIES, 
Price $5, which snould be sent either in Check P, O. Order 
or Registered Letter. 


Biaak Bocks, with printed headings and forms on this sys- 
tem, Wil se supplied to Gas Companies, by apply)ng to W. P. 
FopRuu l’ailadelphia, or 





A M. CALLENDER & CO 
OFFICE GAS LIONT JOCRNAL, 42 Pine St., N. Y 





CATHEL’S 
CAS CONSUMERS 
MANUEL, 


Enables every Gas Consumer to ascertain at a glance, with- 
ovt any previous knowledge of the Gas Meter, the quantity 
and money value of the Gas consumed. Also the best method 
of obtaining from Gas the largest amount of its light. 

It will be tu the advantage of Gas Conipanies to supply 
their Consumers with one of these Guides, as a means of pre- 
venting complaints arising from their want of knowledge n 
regara to the registration of their meters. For sale by 

A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 
42 Pine Street, New York Room 1 
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CHABLAS. f. DIC TERRICAHS 
REGHINERATOR FURNACE 





FOR HEATING BENCHES OF RETORTS. 


CAN BE ADAPTED TO ANY BENCH WITHOUT DISTURBING THE ORDINARY SETTINGS. 





These Furnaces have been in operation at the works of the People’s 
Gas Company, Baltimore, since June, 1878, and all the benches in use 
at the present time at the above works are heated by this system, 
WHICH EFFECTS A SAVING OF 33 PER CENT. IN THE 
NUMBER OF RETORTS REQUIRED for making a given quantity 
of gas per day. 

A charge which ordinarily requires four hours IS THOROUGHLY 
BURNED OFF IN THREE HOURS, and the amount of coke used 


does not exceed 33 per cent. of coke made. 


The patentee is now prepared to furnish plans, detailed drawings, and full 
directions for construction to those desiring to purchase. For full particu- 
lars apply to either 

CHAS. F. DIETERICH, Eng’r People’s Cas Co., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


WM. FARMER, F. L. HAGADORN, HENRY J. DAVISON, 
111 Broadway, N.Y, 162 Beach St., Chicago, TI. 231 Broadway, N.Y. 





